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the  worltl  where  men  are  compelled  to  rely 
upon  their  own  vigilance  and  strength  for 
protection  against  opponents,  possess  this 
facnlty,  while  their  Enropean  and  other 
compeers,  accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  law 
and  upon  the  police  for  their  security  against 
aggression,  have  completely  lost  it.  In  like 
manner  the  blind,  who  are  deprived  of  the 
most  precious  of  all  the  faculties,  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  more  exquisite  sensibility  of 
touch  and  hearing,  than  people  who  can  see, 
simply  because  they  are  dnven  by  painful 
necessity  to  cultivate  and  make  the  most  of 
such  faculties  as  remain  to  them.  One  who 
is  wholly  deprived  of  his  right  hand  learns 
to  use  the  left,  and  to  apply  it  to  every  pti^ 
pose  of  dexterity  or  skill,  until  he  makes  it 
as  efficient  as  its  fellow.  Children,  when 


for  one,  should  feel  more  inclined  to  believe, 
if  the  same  reasoning  were  applied  to  the 
left  leg.  But  the  doctors  do  not  go  this 
length ;  and,'  with  all  deference  to  their 
superior  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physi¬ 
ology,  I  am  unconvinced  and  incredulous 
on  this  subject,  and  hold  that  the  left  hand 
is  the  innocent  victim  of  an  unfounded  de¬ 
lusion. 

All  faculties  of  mind  and  body  suffer  im- 
pairmeut  and  diminution  from  disuse.  No 
man  or  woman  in  civilized  society  can  turn 
his  or  her  ears  backwards  and  forwards  to 
catch  a  sound  in  either  direction,  as  all  wild 
animals  can  do  who  live  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
stant  alarm  or  danger  from  enemies.  The 
savage  aborigines  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  and  other  wild  tribes  in  every  part  of 


between  the  left;  foot  and  the  right,  when 
they  are  alternately  planted  on  the  ground, 
either  in  running,  leaping,  or  walking ;  and 
whether  they  do  not  equally  well  sustain 
the  whole  weight  of  the  b^y,  when  the 
body  requires  their  support.  But  betweeu 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  there  is  an  ap¬ 
preciable  difference,  —  a  difference  which  I 
maintain  to  be  the  work  of  art,  of  prejudice, 
of  habit,  and  of  ignorance ;  not  of  nature. 
It  is  true,  doctors  sometimes  tell  us  that  the 
positiou  of  the  heart  on  the  left  side  of  the 
t)ody  renders  it  desirable  that  we  should 
not  use  the  left  hand  so  frequently  and  so 
constantly  as  the  right,  lest  we  should, 
somehow  or  other,  damage,  or  weary,  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  action  of  that  most  impor¬ 
tant  organ.  This  is  a  statement  which  I, 


THE  LEFT  HAND. 

HOW  is  it  that  this  excellent  member  of 
the  human  body  is  treated  with  an 
amount  of  neglect  and  injustice  greater  than 
is  bestowed  on  any  other?  We  make  no 
distinction  in  our  favors  between  the  right 
fye  and  the  left.  The  one  can  see  as  well 
as  the  other ;  and  the  left  eye  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  charms  of  a  lovely  woman  or  a 
beautiful  landscape  as  well  as  the  right. 
The  left  ear  is  as  acutely  susceptible  of  the 
sounds  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  as  the  right ; 
the  left  nostril  scents  the  perfume  of  rose 
and  lily  as  deftly  as  its  twin-brother  on  the 
other  side  of  the  face.  In  walking,  the  left 
leg  does  as  mueh  duty  as  the  right ;  and  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any  difference 
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^hey  first  begin  to  take  notice  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  so  commonly  use  both 
hands  alike,  that  they  have  to  he  corrected 
by  their  parents  and  nurses,  and  to  be  taught 
sA'stemaUcally  to  give  the  right  hand  the 
preferenoe  in  ooave>'ing  the  fix)d  to  their 
mouths,  and  never  to  let  the  left  hand  do 
that  which  it  is  the  custom  of  society  to 
perform  with  the  right.  We  are  told  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  that  during  the  fearful  civil 
war  between  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benja¬ 
min,  there  were  seven  hundred  chosen  men 
of  the  latter  rrho  were  left-handed,  and  that 
ever)'  one  of  these  warriors  could  “sling 
stones  at  an  htdr’s  breadth,  and  not  miss.” 
Thus  each  man  was  worth  two  in  battle, 
because  he  had  been  trained  to  make  his 
left  hand  equal  to  his  right.  If  seven  hun¬ 
dred  men  could  have  bwn  thus  educated, 
why  not  seven  thousand,  or  seven  hundred 
thousand,  or  the  whole  human  race  ?  There 
is  no  reason  against  it,  but  habit,  prejudice, 
and  fashion.  As  to  the  doctor’s  reason. 


apropos  of  the  heart,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  considering  it  unfounded  until  it  shall  he 
satisfactorily  proved  in  the  case  of  any  left- 
handed  man  or  woman,  that  the  action  of 
his  or  her  heart  has  been  injuriously  affected 
by  his  or  hw  ambi-dexterity. 

After  all,  the  whirligig  of  fashion  and 
prejudice  has  its  revenge  as  well  as  the 
whirligig  of  Hme.  If  the  male  half  of  the 
world  do  such  injustice  to  itself  as  to  sacri¬ 
fice  fifty  per  cent  of  its  working  power,  the 
female  hw  of  the  world  takes  up  the  co¬ 
equal  limb  that  has  been  scorned,  and  makes 
it  a  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  On  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  hand  which  is  not  so  greatly  in 
danger  of  collision  with  the  hard  facts  and 
hard  implements  of  toil,  as  the  hand  that 
does  the  daily  work  of  the  world,  the  bride¬ 
groom  places  the  symbol  of  marriage,  the 
plain  gold  ring,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  a 
true  woman  to  be  privileged  to  wear ;  hap¬ 
piest  of  all  the  happy  she,  if  conjugal  love 
on  her  part  and  that  of  her  husband  be  as 
unalloyed  with  falsehood  and  change  as  the 
pure  gold  is  with  dross ;  and  if  the  circle  of 
their  mutual  coafidenoe  and  affection  be  as 
complete,  and  without  a  break  in  its  con¬ 
tinuity,  as  the  Mule  circle  which  on  the 
bridal  mom  her  spouse  placed  upon  her 
finger,  h  b  a  ^'arietv  of  the  saase  oid 
mraical  superstition,  wliich  has  ao  largely 
helped  to  bring  the  left  hahd  into  d^se 
a^ong  mankind,  that  has  helped  the  better 
and  Mrer  half  of  mankind  to  make  amends 
for  the  injustice  done  it.  *  The  wedding 
ring,”  says  an  ancient  author,  “  b  worn  on 
the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  ha^  because  it 
was  formerly  believed  that  a  small  artery 
ran  fix>m  this  finger  to  the  hesat.  This,”  he 
adds,  ‘tis  contradicted  by  experience;  but 
several  eminent  authors,  as  weu  Gentiles  as 
Christiana,  as  well  physicians  as  divines, 
were  formerly  of  this  opinion ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  thonght  thn  finger  the  ssost  proper 
to  bear  this  ple^e  of  love,  that  frem  theaoe 
it  might  be  canTe)’ed,  as  it  were,  to  the 
heart.  l.<evin«s  Lanins,  steaking  of  the 
ring  finger,  says  that  a  sasaA  bran^  of  the 
artery,  and  not  ef  die  nerve,  as  Gcilius 
thought,  b  stroSched  forth  feom  the  heart  to 
this  fin^,  the  motion  whereof,  you  may 

Eerceire,  evidently  in  all  thb  affects  the 
eart  in  woman  by  the  touch  of  your  ibre- 
finger.  I  used  to  raise  such  as  were  fallen 
in  a  swoon  by  pinching  this  joint,  and  by 
mbbing  the  ring  of  gold  with  a  bUle  saffron, 
for  by  this  a  restoring  force  passeth  to  the 
heart,  and  refresheth  the  fountain  of  Kfe 
with  which  the  finger  b  jenned.  Where¬ 
fore  antiquity  thoo^t  fit  to  oomparn  it 
about  with  grid.” 


M.  DE  tx  FimniEiiE  Perc  y,  who  was 
sent  oa  a  diplomatic  mission  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  ffbetwered  m  the  Russian  archives  a 
desptooh  writton  to  Cathurine  de  Medici  b)- 
M.  da  Ferner,  the  Frendh  Ambassador  at 
Yenioa,  in  which  the  writer  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  oODeeal  the  ihet  that,  abroad,  the 
conoe|Nion  of  the  Massacre  of  Si.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  was  attributed  to  Catherine  and  her 
son,  the  Dac  d’Aojoa ;  and,  moreovar^  that 
there  was  good  reason  for  die  surprise  ex¬ 
pressed  that  Catherine  should  take  the  side 
of  Philip  ftie  Second  of  Spain,  who  was 
generally  believed  to  have  murdered  her 
daughter.  A  deniatch  has  now  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  M.  de  Barthdleniy,  at  the  Biblio- 
theq^  Imj^riale,  which  is  a  reply  to  that 
of  M.  du  Perrier.  The  Queen,  with  little 
circumloctiticm,  declares  that  she  ordered 
meararea  to  be  taken  which  were,  in  her 
opinion,  "die  only  means  of  punishing  the 
rebellion  nod  disobedience  of  Admiral  de 
Coligny  and  Ibb  party ;  bat  she  regrets  that 
in  the  excitement  many  ofher  persons  of  the 
same  religion  were  killed  by  the  Catholics. 
The  cool  terms  in  which  the  feeling  of  regret 


is  expressed  are  characteristic  of  the  woman ; 
and  ^  adds,  that  aaorng  the  motive*  which 
led  to  the  massacre  was  the  desire  to  gain 
liberty  of  action  enough  to  enable  her  to 
punisa  Philip  the  Se^d,  who  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  poisoned  his  wife,  Eliza- 
Mth :  Catherine  had  at  first  vidnly  tried  to 
many'  her  second  daughter  to  the  widower  I 
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CHARLES  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

“  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ”  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  monthly  parts  in  London,  and  re¬ 
produced  in  this  journal  from  Advance 
l^^eets  furnished  us  by  the  Author.  Oars  b 
the  Anthorieed^American  edition,  and  the 
only  ope  fiw  wfaidi  Mr.  Dickens  receives 
oompensatiou.  Each  number  of  the  serial 
as  published  in  London  embraoes  thirt)- 
two  octavo  pages :  this  we  divide  into  two 
or  more  instalments,  giving  the  reader  the 
whole  number  several  days  before  it  b  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  it  in  any  other  form. 

Each  Monthly  Part  of  Every  Satnrfiay 
will  contaia  the  Ekigliah  monthly  instalment 
complete. 

The  story  win  be  lesnmed  in  Evwy  Snt- 
nrday.  No.  28. 

Back  Ntthbers  of  Evekt  Sattohat 
from  January  Ist  can  be  supplied  for  a  Haa- 
ited  time  by  application  to  the  pnhiithrrs  or 
any  news  dealer. 


PERSONALS, 

AMie  Peyron,  the  relehruted  CSoptic  scholar, 
hm  died  ut  Turin,  b  his  eighty-fifeh  year. 

—  The  Mikado  of  Japan  has  had  a  piano  fram 
Austria,  the  first  instrument  of  the  sort  whh^ 
has  been  seen  in  the  empire. 

—  7\e  Priuoc  Imperial  was  recently  thrswn 
from  his  velocipede.  The  velocipede  lim  either 
too  many  oau  «r  tee  Unk  esMviae. 

—  M.  Mersen,  edvtwr  b  chief  the  Union 
Bretonne,  hat  bngb  twenty-two  ftaels.  tie 
probably  keeps  a  privme  graveyard. 

—  The  CeantBBs  «f  Flanders,  sisler-b-law  to 
the  King  Of  Beigbaa,  b  now  cntploved  b  itbs- 
trasmg  De  Mabise’s  Voyage  tmtanr  it  mn  Ckatn- 
bra. 

—  The  Vioerey  Wf  Egypt  has  invited  Lenba 
HuMbach  te  apend  a  few  monbs  b  Egypt,  b 
order  to  write  a  hoeik  tfeont  the  bad  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids. 

—  M.  Bagier,  the  Parisiaa  manager,  has 
signed  a  fresh  treaty  wdlh  Mtidame  Path.  The 
terms  arc  80,008  fnmea  for  twenty  representa¬ 
tions,  and  a  lieneilt.  Hk  benefit  b  certain  to 
produce  20,000  fiwncs;  se  that  Ifahlamc  Patti 
will  receive  S  20, WOO  for  her  sorricee  for  twen^ 
one  nights.  Fair  p^. 

—  The  T>idce  de  Montpemier  has  failed  fti  his 
attempt  to  gain  admiasiom  to  dhe  Uabradorcs 
Club.  Letters  from  Seailb  state  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  refused  to  vote  by  hallot,  and  demanded 
that  all  the  names  should  be  called  ovnr  ;  upon 
which  the  Duke’s  proposers  did  not  persist  in 
presenting  their  candidate. 

—  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  recently  announced  his 
intention  of  delivering  a  lecture  to  rich  men 
only ;  none  will  be  admitted  to  the  Hall  except 


he  has  forty  thousand  ponnda.  There  U  novelty 
in  the  idea,  and  of  course  he  has  oaly  their  good 
at  heart,  a^  does  not  intend  to  mm  roaad  the 
{date  after  or  during  the  lector*. 

—  M.  J.  B.  Labat,  the  veteraa  oiganiat  of  the 
cathedral  of  Montauhau,  is  about  to  publiih  the 
fourth  book  of  the  organ  masic  of  Claade  Mo- 
rulo,  the  Venetian  organist,  the  original  of 
which,  throe  hundred  years  old,  exists  in  the 
library  of  the  Augustine  Convent  at  Toulouse. 
The  book  contains  no  less  than  three  complete 
masses  and  three  credos. 

—  Koesnth  is  said  to  be  writing  his  antobi- 
ography.-. ^It  ought  to  be  an  intetosting  book; 
for  his  life  has  brnn  one  of  the  most  eventfnl  of 
his  generation.  Autobiographies  are  the  fash¬ 
ion  now.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  sasd  to  have  one  on 
the  stocks.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  the  world 
a  chapter  or  two  of  his.  Perhaps  Napoleon  will 
follow  suit  7  Ho  will  never  have  justice  done 
him  unless  he  does. 

—  A  clever  author  many  years  ago  wrote  a 

f)iece  called  The  Woman  who  Waits,  —  singu- 
arly  well  named,  for  it  has  been  waiting  in  the 
cupboard  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  Paris,  ever 
since.  The  want  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  in  keeping  a  lady  waiting  so  long  is 
to  be  atoned  for  by  the  more  gallant  Dupressori 
of  Baden-Baden,  who  will  produce  the  lady  who 
has  been  waiting  to  the  ereme  de  la  creme  of  an 
audience  this  sniamcr. 

—  Viscountess  Dmmbray,  widow  of  a  late 
peer  of  France,  son  of  the  chancellor  of  that 
name  who  stgn^  the  onlonnances  of  1830,  has 
jnst  died  at  her  chateau  of  Montigni,  near 
Dieppe.  With  this  lady  (the  Westminster  Ga¬ 
zette  says)  becomes  extinct  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Anjoa  branch  of  the  Plantagenets.  Her 
hither.  Count  Deshaye,  who  was  page  to  Louis 
XVI.,  and  who  was  personally  known  to  many 
now  living,  bore  the  arms  of  England  on  his 
escutcheon. 

—  A  hostile  meeting,  arising  out  of  the  re¬ 
cent  massacre  by  Greek  banditti,  is  reported 
from  Athens  in  the  Paris  Figaro.  At  the  fu¬ 
neral  ceremony  performed  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
body  of  Mr.  Herbert,  the  French  Minister,  M. 
Baude,  and  other  foreign  representatives  ware 
present.  In  quitting  the  church  he  perceived 
the  Minister  of  War,  who,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
has  been  suspectod  of  having  acted  with  hi- 
mentable  weakaeoa  ia  relation  to  the  melancholy 
affair.  "  The  pivseaoe  of  that  man,”  said  M. 
Baude,  “is  a  scandal.”  Demetrius  Soatzo, 
brother  of  the  Minister  of  War,  overheard  these 
words,  and  requested  that  they  might  be  re¬ 
peated.  M.  Baude  did  so,  and  added  that  the 
presence  of  the  Coaitoaudant  de  Flaoe  was 
equally  a  scaadaL  Adael  was  atOMeanaaped, 
and  in  dae  tiiae  caaM  «ff^  but  withoat  sonous 
results  to  either  party. 

—  A  ballet  feiacer  whe  lamed  the  heads  of 
the  genthtoea  of  the  Rasaiaa  oapitoi  last  wia- 
ter  is  a  native  of  Oaeow,  aad  i«|Mtaed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  Paftik  eeaat  She  neeived  ptas- 
ents  by  the  sooia  ftaat  har  adairers,  aawag 
whom  was  a  very  aeallhy  uaUctoaB.  He  made 
her  acqnaintaooe,  aad  waa  chataaad  with  her. 
He  offered  her  a  diaaioad  he  were  apoa  his  la¬ 
ger  for  a  kiss.  She  eoaasatod,  aad  he  gladly 
gave  her  the  iewei.  His  suit  did  aat  prosper, 
however,  as  he  had  hoped.  At  the  o^  «  a 
month  te  presented  her  with  aaetfeer  diaaaoad, 
and  received  a  seoead  aahaa.  At  the  ead  <f 
the  year  te  had  i*  this  vrav  patted  with  aearty 
ah  his  diatooatis.  Initated  by  har  mahburi*Bii, 
te  sought  aa  interview,  aad  aphnidad  her.  “  I 
have  ao  UNre  diamoads  to  give  yaa,”  he  aaid. 
“  Thca,”  she  replied.  « I  tevc  ae  men  kimea.” 
“  What  am  I  to  do !  Taar  hemt  m  made  of 
iee.  Give  am  aoaN  ward  af  hope.*  “  1  «M*t 
de  that ;  hat  1  wiO  givayaa  aasatdaf  coaasel.” 
“  What  ia  it  7  ”  “  Naver  hay  yaar  drat  ksM  of 
a  woaaa;  ff  yaa  da^  duaghyaa  torn*  theCsar 
himaeH  yaa  waaM  he  haaloapc  before  yon 
reached  lier  heart.” 


EDWIN  BOOTH  AS  BICHELIEU. 

HE  emgnviag  wfrich  we  paibU^  a  few 
week*  aimoe  nmresenting  Edwia  Boath 
in  the  charaebar  af  Hamlet,  was  ■■  asa^ReBt 
Mkeaeae  df  tka  amtor.  His  “  maftx  «p  ”  as 
tke  patmoe  ia  Badted  to  the  piebiawafae  co»- 
bmme;  km  hair  ia  worn  nattnl^,  amd  his 
ftme  left  aaloiicked  by  the  art  akith  ke 
knows  so  well  how  to  use  when  occasion  iw- 
quires.  If  the  countenance  in  owr  picture 
soBtoad  at  all  unfamiliar  at  the  first  glance, 
H  was  naadered  ao  by  the  for  heod  which 
Mr.  Boodi  kaa  hMely  adoabefi  in  the  scene 
where  Omdc  hrangs  Imn  w  chblaMe  from 
Laertes,  and  also  ia  the  graveymiff  atmoe. 
Upon  closer  examination,  however,  it  wSl  he 
found  an  unmistakable  portrait.  We  en- 
CTave  this  week  from  the  original  desira 
by  Mr.  Hennessy,  an  illusta’ation  of  Edwin 
Booth  as  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  is  the 
antithesis  of  our  picture  of  Hamlet.  Mr. 
Booth’s  “  make  up  ”  as  Richelien  is  one  of 
bhe  most  artistic  known  to  the  modem  stage. 
His  individual  form,  manner,  and  expres¬ 
sion  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis. 
He  seems  taller,  his  limbs  have  lost  their 
strength  and  elasticity ;  he  is  so  entirely 
another  man  in  voice,  face,  and  aspect,  that 
a  firiend,  sitting  with  him  once  in  his  dress- 
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Ing-room  between  the  acts  of  Bulwer’s  play, 
hte  declared  that  he  regarded  Booth  with 
aoaething  of  the  same  awe  that  would  have 
been  inamrad  by  the  presence  of  the  wily 
old  Cardutal  himbelf;  and  that  even  when 
Biohelieu  committed  the  pleasing  anachron- 
imn  of  quietly  puffing  at  a  mild  cigar,  he, 
the  friend,  eimd  not  throw  off  the  feeling 
of  constraint  sufiSciently  to  help  himself  from 
the  box  held  out  by  the  hospitable  Cardi¬ 
nal. 

Mr.  Booth’s  assumption  of  the  physical 
and  mental  traits  of  the  character  is  com¬ 
plete.  In  Hamlet,  Mr.  Booth  is  to  a  certain 
extent  Mr.  Booth.  As  Richelieu  he  is  from 
first  to  last  the  actor.  “  The  man  is  trans¬ 
formed,”  says  a  recent  critic ;  “  is  acting 
throughout  the  play.  Voice,  form,  and 
countenance  are  changed ;  only  the  eyes 
remain,  and  they  are  volcanic  with  strange 
lustre,  —  mindful  of  the  past,  suspicious  of 
the  present,  fixed  still  upon  the  future  with 
piercing  intent.  The  soul  of  the  Cardinal, 
nearing  its  leave  of  the  tenement  that  has 
served  it  so  long,  glares  out  of  the  windows, 
with  supernatura  regard,  over  the  luxury, 
the  intngue,  the  danger,  the  politics,  the 
empire  it  must  soon  behold  no  more.  As 
the  piece  is  now  produced,  with  fidelity  to 
details  of  use  and  decoration,  —  with  armor, 
costumery,  furniture,  and  music  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XIH.,  —  with  all  this  boast  of  her¬ 
aldry  and  pomp  of  power,  the  illusion  is 
most  entire,  llie  countenance  is  that  of 
the  old  portrait;  white  flowing  locks,  cap, 
robes,  raised  mustache,  and  pointed  beard, 
—  all  are  there.  The  voice  is  an  old  man’s 
husky  treble,  and  we  have  the  old  nlan’s 
step,  the  tremor,  and  recurring  spasmodic 
power ;  nor  is  there  any  moment  when  the 
actor  forgets  the  part  he  has  assumed.  Yes, 
it  is  age  itself ;  but  the  sunset  of  a  life  whose 
noonday  was  gallantry,  valor,  strength, — 
and  intellectum  strength  never  so  much  as 
DOW.  How  we  lend  our  own  impulses  to 
the  effort  with  which  the  veteran  grasps  the. 
sword  wherewith  he  dMire  ‘  the  stalwart 
Englishar,*  strive  with  him  in  that  strong 
yearning  to  whirl  it  aloft,  sink  with  him  in 
the  instant,  nerveless  reaction,  and  sorrow 
that  ‘  a  child  ooidd  slay  Richelieu  now  1  ’ 
He  is  not  the  iatrigocr  of  dark  tradition, 
wily  and  cruel  for  low  ambitious  ends,  but 
entirely  great,  in  hiS  protection  of  innocence 
and  lon^ng  for  affection,  aad  most  of  all  in 
that  supreme  love  of  France  to  which  his 
other  motives  are  subservieut.” 

Bulwer’s  play  of  “  Richelieu,  or  The  Con¬ 
spiracy  ”  is  far  enough  from  being  histori- 
odlyooiTect.  The  stage  Richelieu  is  not 
the  Kehelieu  given  us  by  the  chronicles  of 
the  period ;  b^  it  is  a  very  effective  one. 
TVragh  the  play  is  overcharved  with  cheap 
sewriaiBat,  aad  artificial  to  the  last  degree, 
the  action  throughout  is  brisk,  and  several 
of  the  sitaatioiu  are  highly  dramatic.  The 
finest  of  tkefc,  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
points  we  can  recall  ia  any  modem  play,  is 
where  the  Cardiaal,  haasiliated  and  thrown 
off  by  his  king,  invokes  the  heavenly  pow¬ 
ers  in  defence  of  hie  ward  against  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Louis,  and,  drawing  about  Julie  the 
Church’s  “  awful  cries  to  Baradas, 

“  Bet  bat  a  foot  withia  tlMS  Mr  sewtnS, 

And  oa  thjr  head  — jea,  tlioagti  M  vara  a  erofra  — 
t  launch  the  eurm  ef  Rome  t  ” 

Nothing  coadd  be  atoie  thrSiiM  than 
Booth’s  vosea  aad  gesture  while  denvering 
them  Knee.  One  aust  see  the  thing  done 
a  h— fired  txmee  act  lohave  his  paSse  quick¬ 
ened  by  k. 

Mr.  Henaessy’s  drawing  ifiastrates  an 
earlier  pert  of  this  scene,  where  the  Cardi¬ 
nal,  suppoeed  to  be  dead,  appean  suddenly 
on  tke  rtep  of  the  palace  garaesi,  to  the  hor¬ 
ror  «b4  amazement  of  the  plotting  oourtiers. 


ON  THE  DERBY  ROAD. 

Among  out  numerons  holidays  are  have 
none  that  corresponds  with  England’s 
Derby  Day.  Though  as  a  people  we  arc 
fond  esiough  of  horses,  like  to  have  the  fast¬ 
est  aad  the  best  blooded,  yet  we  are  not  so 
whoify  given  over  to  Ike  flesh  —  the  horse¬ 
flesh  —  as  to  Biake  a  raee  the  occasion  of 
a  aatsonal  festival.  Tke  Derby  is  nothing 
laas  tknn  that.  One  shuuld  he  ia  England 
to  mafierstanfi  the  importance  which  the 
Bnf^toh  people  af  every  tfiaas  attach  to  their 
greaS  annwu  race.  It  is  doubtfid,  however, 
if  an  American  arankl  understand  k  even 
then.  'The  intereat  and  enlktiBiasni  are  so 
entirely  out  of  proporlaan  to  the  event.  No 
subject  has  more  frequendy  exercised  the 
pen  of  the  writer  and  tke  pencii  of  the  ar¬ 
tist.  The  reader  w3l  reoam  certaan  pages 
of  Thacken^nnd  Dkkena,  and  Leech's  cap¬ 
ital  studite  nf  chncactee,  in  this 

connection.  We  print  on  our  first  page  a 
sketch  by  a  fresher  hand,  —  a  scene  on  the 
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Derby  Road,  with  a  group  of  showmen  set¬ 
ting  up  their  Punch  and  Jud^  exhibition. 
Mr.  Punch,  while  the  theatre  it  in  process 
of  construction,  is  being  repainted  and  made 
fascinating  for  the  occasion.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  will  be  obserred  a  band  of  wander¬ 
ing  negro  minstrels  —  an  American  impor. 
tation  evidently  —  accompanied  by  a  lot  of 
mountebanks,  acrobats,  etc.,  on  their  way  to 
the  scene  of  action.  These  people  turn  out 
in  great  force  on  Derby  Day  and  reap  a 
plentiful  harvest,  etpeciallv  the  gentleman 
who  does  the  Punch  and  Judy  business. 
Mr.  Punch  never  Ikils  to  draw  a  crowd  in 
England.  He  belongs  wholly  to  England, 
and  no  other  nation  comprehends  him.  The 
charm  that  lies  in  this  puppet-show  is  a 
mystery  to  all  but  an  Englishman.  Mr. 
Punch  has  lately  done  us  the  honor  to  visit 
the  United  States,  and  has  shown  himself  to 
a  puzzled  rather  than  an  entertained  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  parks  and  squares  In  several  of 
our  cities.  But  he  is  a  depressing  mystery 
to  us,  and  will  probably  never  take  out  nat¬ 
uralization  pajMrs  in  this  country.  He  is 
popular  in  old  England,  however,  and  never 
more  popular  than  when  exhibiting  his 
graces  on  the  Derby  Road. 


M.  THfiOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

HEOPIIILE  GAUTIER,  a  full-length 
portrait  of  whom  will  be  found  on  page 
413,  was  born  at  Tarves,  August  the  Mst, 
1808,  where  he  began  his  studies  which 
were  completed  at  the  College  Charle¬ 
magne.  lie  cultivated  the  study  of  the  old 
French  dialect  with  M.  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
whose  fnendship  he  retained  until  Nerval’s 
death.  Like  many  other  poets,  Gautier  at 
first  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  paint¬ 
ing  was  his  proper  vocation ;  but,  discour¬ 
aged  by  his  early  attempts,  he  turned  his 
energies  to  literature.  In  1830  he  published 
a  first  volume  of  “  Podsies,”  followed  by  a 
legend  in  verse,  entitled  “  Albertus,”  and 
in  1838  by  another  poem,  “  La  Comedie  de 
la  Mort.”  Since  then  M.  Gautier  has  been 
a  busy  worker,  writing  novels,  travels, 
vaudevilles,  critical  papers,  etc.  All  his 
works  are  written  with  great  care,  art  for 
him  being  a  kind  of  religion.  In  the  midst 
of  his  purely  literary  labors  he  has  found 
time  for  journalism  also,  having  been  con¬ 
nected  with  “  La  Presse  ”  and  subsequently 
with  the  “  Moniteur.”  M.  Gautier  has 
travelled  extensively,  principally  in  the 
East,  of  which  he  has  given  the  world  a 
pleasant  record. 


The  famous  English  hospital-ship,  Dread- 
naught,  which  has  lain  for  so  many  years  off 
Greenwich,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  naval 
architecture  of  a  bygone  age,  —  or  rather 
it  was  a  fine  specimen,  for  the  old  hulk  has 
lately  been  thrown  out  of  service,  and  will 
probably  disappear  from  public  life.  Our 
engraving  on  page  412,  represents  the  ship 
bemre  its  recent  dismantling.  The  Dread- 
naught  was  sold  at  auction  last  month,  and 
was  purchased,  so  rumor  says,  by  a  well- 
known  American  speculator, — probably  Mr. 
Fisk,  —  who  intends  to  convert  it  into  a 
iloatlng  theatre.  But  the  Dreadnaught  is 
altogetner  too  feeble  in  iU  timbers  to  enter 
uixm  BO  lively  a  career,  and  the  rumor  is 
not  credited. 


Specimens  of  wood-engraving  from  four 
nations  are  presented  to  ue  rewer  of  this 
issue  of  Every  Saturday.  America  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  enOTaving  of  **  Edwin  Booth 
as  Richelieu”;  (hmnany  by  the  {deture 
entitled  “  Twilight,”  a  view  of  the  royal 
deer  park  near  Stuttgart ;  ”  On  the  Derby 
Road,”  by  Mr.  May ;  “  At  the  Opera,”  by 
Mrs.  II.  £.  Frper,  and  the  ”  Dreadnaught 
Hospital-Ship,”  are  from  the  hands  of  Eng¬ 
lish  artists,  while  France  is  represented  by 
the  portrait  of  Thcophile  Gautier. 


The  North  German  Correspondent  says 
that  a  literary  forgery  of  iai|wrtancc  has 
lately  been  exposed  oy  German  scholars. 
Diiruig  the  last  ten  years  numerous  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  brought  from  Oristano  on 
the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  library  of  (Wliari  under  the  title  of 
Manuscripts  of  Arrorea..  A  commission 
was  nominated  by  the  B^lin  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  examine  the  matter.  It  was 
composed  of  Messrs.  Mommsen,  Haupt, 
Dove,  the  late  Jaffe,  and  some  others. 
These  gentlemen,  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  manuscripts,  have  pronounced  them  to 
be  the  work  of  a  bancl  of  modern  forgers, 
who  have  made  use  of  the  latest  works  for 
their  purpose. 


THE  OLD  CRADLE. 

BY  FBEDEBICK  LOCKEB. 

And  this  was  your  Cradle  t  Why  surely,  my 
Jenny, 

Such  slender  dimensions  go  olaarly  to  show 
Yon  were  an  exceedingly  small  pioanlnny 
Some  nineteen  or  twenty  short  summers  ago. 

Your  baby-days  flowed  in  a  much- troubled  chan¬ 
nel  ; 

I  see  you  as  then  in  your  impotent  strife, 

A  tight  Uttle  bundle  of  wailing  and  flannel. 
Perplexed  with  that  newly  found  fardel  called 
Life. 

To  hint  at  an  infantine  frailty ’s  a  scandal ; 

Let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  somebody  knows 
It  was  bliss  such  a  Baby  to  dance  and  to  dandle, 
Your  cheeks  were  so  velvet,  so  rosy  your  toes. 

Ay,  here  Is  your  Cradle ;  and  Hope,  at  times 
lonely. 

With  Love  now  is  watching  beside  it,  I  know. 
They  guard  the  small  nest  you  inherited  only 
Some  nineteen  or  twenty  short  summers  ago. 

It  is  Hope  gilds  the  fiitnre.  Love  welcomes  it 
smiling; 

Thus  wags  the  old  world,  therefore  stay  not 
to  a», 

”  My  foture  bids  fair,  is  my  foture  beguiling  1 " 
If  masked,  still  it  pleases  —  then  raise  not  the 
mask. 

Is  Life  a  poor  coil  some  would  gladly  be  doff¬ 
ing  1 

He  is  riding  post-haste  who  their  wrongs  will 
adjust ; 

For  at  most ’t  is  a  footstep  from  cradle  to  ooffin  — 
From  a  spoonful  of  pap  to  a  mouthful  of  dust. 

Then  smile  as  your  future  is  smiling,  my  Jenny  I 
I  see  you,  except  for  those  infantine  woes, 
Little  changed  since  you  were  but  a  small  pic- 
aninny 

—  Your  cheeks  were  so  velvet,  so  rosy  your 
toes  1 

Ay,  here  is  your  Cradle!  much,  much  to  my 
liking. 

Though  nineteen  or  twenty  long  winters  hare 
sj)ed ; 

But  hark  I  as  I ’m  talking  there ’s  six  o’clock 
striking,  — 

It  is  time  Jenny’s  baby  should  be  in  its  bed. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  A  Paris  grocer,  of  Imperialist  viows, 
ornaments  his  shop  windows  with  a  bust  of 
Rochefort,  done  in  lard,  with  prunes  ftnr 
eyes. 

—  A  rich  individual  has  given  on#  hnn- 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  fi*anc8  to  tha 
French  Government,  to  be  placed  at  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  annual  prize 
for  the  Mst  opera  produced  by  a  new  com¬ 
poser. 

—  A  Paris  critic  on  the  Exhibition  says 
the  French  sculptors  of  late  seem  to  be  suf¬ 
fering  Irom  the  malady  of  the  “  arm  in  the 
air,”  for  all  the  statues  without  exception, 
have  at  least  one  arm  in  the  air.  The  mal¬ 
ady  made  its  appearance  in  Boston  some¬ 
time  since. 

—  Independently  of  the  accidents]  which 
ocenr  daily  to  la^es  from  wearing  high- 
heeled  boots  and  shoes,  the  medical  men  of 
Paris  are  frequently  consulted  for  sufferiags 
generally  local  bat  sometinMs  spinal,  ori|p- 
nating  in  this  absurd  fashion.  Dr.  Fortin 
publishes  some  remarks  on  the  diseases 
originating  in  fashions.  For  the  foot  mala¬ 
dy  ne  advises,  ”  Go  to  bed,”  and  “  use  ban¬ 
dages  of  a  soothing  nature.” 

—  The  spring  theatiieal  season  at  Rome 
has  (^ned  with  a  sensational  production, 
entitled  “  The  Assassin  Troppman ;  or.  The 
Crime  of  Pantin.”  This  piece  appeared  si- 
multeneontly  at  the  Yalle  and  Capranica 
Theatres,  and  excited  so  much  interest  that 
during  t^  first  two  representations  boxes 
and  ^t  tickets  were  at  an  enormons  pre¬ 
mium.  Fortunately  for  the  frequenters  of 
those  houses,  the  Government  prohibited 
the  too  exciting  production  after  tb*  second 
representation. 

—  A  new  General  Dictioni^  of  Artists 
is  in  eonrse  of  preparation  in  Lmpsk,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  it  will  be  pubtisbed  by  Uie 
well-known  firm  of  WUiialn  Engelmann. 
The  chief  etytorship  has  bean  confided  to 
Dr.  Julius  M^er,  of  Manieh.  It  will  be  of 
a  strictly  seksMifie  ebaraeter,  of  ooagiii»- 
able  magnitade,  and  great  value.  It  is  to 
consist  of  about  fifteen  large  octavo  volumes, 
and  the  best  writers  upon  art  and  its  history 
in  all  countries  have  agreed  to  contribute 
the  results  of  their  researches,  thus  making 
it  a  truly  international  work.  American  art 
is  to  be  fully  represented  in  these  volumes. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Koehler,  of  Boston,  has  charge  of 


this  department,  and  desires  the  assistance 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  American  art¬ 
ists  and  their  works.  Collectors  of  works  of 
art,  whether  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  en¬ 
graving,  also  publishers  of  engravings,  etc., 
arc  requested  to  forward  their  catalogues  to 
Mr.  Koehler. 

—  A  Roman  theatre  baa  been  discovered 
at  Be8an9on  by  M.  Castan,  librarian  of  that 
town.  Previous  excavations  had  brought  to 
light  several  flag-stones  which  appearra  to 
date  from  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  Ihrther  researches  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  an  estrade,  or  podium,  the  place 
where  Important  personages  took  their  seats 
in  scenic  representations.  A  tradition  exists 
that  St  Ferrrol  and  St  Ferjeux  were  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Besan(;on,  on  the  Place  St.  Jean, 
and  the  monument  in  question  is  sitoated  on 
that  very  spot. 

—  A  writer  in  All  the  Year  Round  says 
that  Coleridge,  in  his  beantlfril  Dream  Poem 
of  Kubla  Kl^,  seems  to  have  had  but  vague 
notions  of  honey-dew,  when  he  exclaims,  — 
“  Weave  a  circle  roond  him  thrice. 

And  cloee  your  eyes  with  holy  dread: 

For  he  on  honey  daw  hath  fed. 

And  drank  the  adlk  of  ParadiM  I " 

Honey-dew  has  a  poetical  sound,  bat 
the  thing  itself  is  simply  a  sweet  filmy  lub- 
itenoe  mected  and  tninly  spread  over  the 
leaves  of  many  plants  by  the  aphis,  or  pnee- 
ron,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  some 
of  which  infest  the  rose,  some  the  hop,  some 
the  cabbage,  some  the  turnip,  and  all  tff 
which  are  known  under  the  generic  appella¬ 
tions  of  “  fly,”  or  “  blight.” 


The  ingenious  thief  who  has  recently 
been  relieving  the  reading-rocHu  of  the  Bil> 
Uothkque  Im^riale  at  Paris,  of  some  of  its 
valuable  works,  has  been  caught  red-handed; 
and  all  the  missing  volumes  have  been  re¬ 
covered.  The  story  of  the  thief  s  detection 
is  thus  related :  In  spite  of  the  publication 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  fact  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  were  aware  of  their  losses,  books 
continued  to  disappear,  and  the  librarians 
at  length  hid  one  of  the  attendants  in  a  gal¬ 
lery,  whence,  unperceived  himself,  he  c(wd 
command  the  whole  room.  At  last  bis  vig¬ 
ilance  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  (ff  a  very 
well-dressed  yonng  man  in  the  act  of  button¬ 
ing  up  a  large  oetavo  volume  of  Voltaire’s 
Correspondenoe  inside  his  waistcoat.  'The 
police  made  a  search  at  the  lodgings  of  the 
culprit,  and  found  there,  besides  seventeen 
other  volumes  stolen  from  the  Imperial  li¬ 
brary,  a  most  extraordinary  collection  of  ob¬ 
jects,  all  evidently  purloined,  most  of  them 
of  very  little  intnnric  value, —  neckties, 
gloves,  and  a  great  (||uantity  of  chemicals. 
The  thief  was  a  chemist’s  assistant 


An  historical  portrait  gallery  has  been 
opened  at  St  Petersburg.  It  includes 
eight  hundred  portraits,  of  which  fifty-six 
are  portraits  of  Catherine  H.,  and  twenty- 
three  of  Peter  I.,  —  sovereigns  who  are  both 
honored  with  the  epithet  of”  Great”  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  ptwtraits  is  said  to 
be  that  of  the  Scotch  soldier  of  fortune, 
Bruce,  Knight  of  St  Andrew  and  a  Russian 
count;  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen,  belong  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  is  now,  for  the  fint  time, 
thrown  open  to  the  study  and  i^ipreciation 
of  Russian  writers.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  Eighteenth-centnry 
portrait  gallery  the  Grand  Duke,  heir  to  the 
throne,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Russian  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  announced  that  he  wished  to 
present  to  the  Society  all  Catherine  II.’s 

Eapers;  and  the  two  events  are  welcomed 
y  the  Russian  press  as  signifying,  above 
aU,  that  a  period  hitherto  luiown  to  them, 
as  far  as  their  own  counti^  was  concerned, 
through  the  writings  of  foreignOTs  is  now 
Biibnitted  to  the  examination  ^  native  his¬ 
torians. 

—  The  announcement  in  a  London  jour¬ 
nal  of  a  new  song,  ”  Corisande,  suggested 
by  the  garden  scene  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ‘  Lo- 
thalr,’  ”  to  be  sung  at  a  ballad  concert,  is 
rather  puzzling.  Lothair’s  pert  of  the 
speedi-making  is  confined  to  tne  audacious 
aaeertion  that  he  had  never  loved  any  one 
bat  Corisande,  which,  considering  that  he 
had  been  madly  in  love  with  a  married  wo¬ 
man,  and  all  but  married  a  nun  immediately 
before,  is  a  little  strong  even  for  lovers’  per- 
inriea  Corisande  says  nothing,  which  may 
be  musically  rendered  perhaps  by  a  “  rest  ’’ 
of  a  few  minutes’  duration  in  the  middle  of 
the  song.  But  the  rest  of  the  love-making 
business  will  be  ruined  if  Mr.  Disraeli’s  own 
beautiful  language  is  not  adopted  :  ”  He 
soothed  and  sustained  her  antated  frame, 
and  sealed  with  an  embrace  her  speechless 
form.”  The  final  difficulty,  however,  will 
be  rather  the  composer’s  than  either  the  po¬ 
et’s  or  the  singer’s.  To  express  in  melody 


the  idea  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  winking 
to  himself  behind  the  back  of  the  public  a^ 
ter  he  had  penned  this  amazing  and  sublime 
ihapsody  will,  it  is  to  be  feare^  surpass  the 
gemos  of  the  most  gifted  musician. 

—  Mdme.  de  Caen,  who  died  recently  in 
Paris,  has  left  the  very  handsome  sum  of 
150.000f.,  or  1 30,000  per  annum  to  the  In- 
stitnt  des  Beaux  Arte.  Now,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  “  Institut  ”  of  Fine  Arts  in  the 
French  capital ;  there  is  the  Academic  des 
Beaux  AAs  and  the  Ecole  Imperiale  des 
Beaux  Arts.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
both  institutions  have  claimed  the  legacy. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts  is  the  rightful  legatee,  as 
it  is  a  private  institution  and  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  State ;  while  its  rival  claim¬ 
ant,  the  Ecole,  is  dependent  on  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government,  and  it  is  known  that 
Mdme.  de  Caen  bad  a  most  nn-Gallican 
detestation  of  all  State  interference  mad 
State  institutions.  Of  the  $  30,000  a  year 
bequeathed  the  testatrix  desires  that  S  800  a 
year  be  allowed  to  painters,  and  S  700  to 
architects  on  their  return  from  studying  at 
the  French  schools  of  Fine  Arts.  Everj-  year 
a  purse  of  $  1,000  is  to  be  contended  for  by 
painters,  no  given  snbject  being  announced, 
bat  the  canffidates  being  allowed  complete 
liberty  in  their  choice  of  one.  This  is  prob* 
ably  the  handsomest  lepicy  that  has  ever 
been  consecrated  to  art  m  any  country*. 

—  “  Two  new  birds,”  says’a  London  jour¬ 
nal,  “have  arrived  at  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  the  alleged  habits  of  which  afford  a 
curious  theme  for  speculation,  and  serve  to 
supply  an  illustration  to  poets  and  philoso¬ 
phers.  The  male  has  a  strong,  short, 
curved  beak;  the  female,  a  much  longer 
bill.  The  naturalists  tell  us  that  the  male 
breaks  open  the  bark  of  the  tree,  within 
which  lies  hid  the  grub  on  which  they 
feed;  and  the  female  palls  out  the  worm 
and  presents  her  mate  with  half  the  meal. 
Here  is  a  delightful  instance  of  the  es¬ 
sential  incompleteness  and  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness  of  the  sexes,  the  two  forming  one,  as 
we  are  told  they  should,  in  perfect  con¬ 
jugal  union.  We  hope  that  observation 
may  confirm  the  tek;  but  animals  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  are  painfully  apt  to  dis¬ 
appoint  the  expectations  which  we  have 
b^n  led  to  form  of  them.  There  is  the 
aye-aye,  for  instance.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  its  marvellously  long  nail,  and  its  singular 
adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  creature’s 
existence.  Professor  Owen  has  founded  an 
exquisite  argument  on  the  use  of  the  long 
nail  in  extracting  the  creatnre’s  food  from 
the  deep  crevices  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
find  it.  It  is  an  admirable  instance  of  de¬ 
sign.  But  although  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
devices  have  been  adopted  to  induce  the 
aye-aye  to  use  its  nail  for  these  purposes,  it 
seems  to  have  a  rooted  objection  to  do 
so,  aad  has  never  been  known  to  do  any 
thing  else  than  scratch  its  nose  with  it, 
whi^  nobody  can  suppose  to  be  a  final 
cause.” 

—  Mark  Lemon  was  in  his  sixty-first  year, 
at  the  time  (ff  his  death,  having  been  bom  in 
London  in  1809.  He  very  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  be¬ 
gan  as  a  writer  for  the  sta^,  to  which  he 
contributed  nearly  sixty  li^ht  dramatic 
pieces,  some  of  which  were  m  their  time 
very  popular,  though  of  course  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  most  of  them  has  passed  away  now. 
Besides  writing  for  the  stage,  he  was  himself 
a  most  accomplished  amateur  performer,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and 
Art,  constantly  acted  in  aid  (ff  its  funds. 
Verj'  many  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt 
recollect  tM  consummate  humor  and  keen, 
sly  drollery  with  which  he  a  short  time  since 
gave  his  readings  of  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff.  In  this  impersonation  —  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  say  mat  nature  had  fitted  him 
fijr  the  character  —  he  was  inimitable.  He 
was  one  of  the  group  of  authors  who,  with 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Ti^keray,  Mayhew,  and 
Gilbert  k  Beckett,  decided  on  establiming 
Punch,  with  the  aid  of  the  great  humorist  of 
drawing,  —  Leech.  On  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  he  became  chief  editor 
of  our  satirical  contempOTary,  and  held  the 
post  np  to  the  time  of  his  sudden  death. 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon  used  also  to  be  at  one  time 
a  constant  contributor  to  Household  Words, 
and  some  of  the  most  amusing  papers  in  it 
were  frtnn  his  pen.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
most  genial  temperament  and  one  who  had 
the  rare  faculty  of  at  once  perceiving  liter¬ 
ary  abilities  and  sincerely  trying  to  bring 
them  forward.  The  idea  of  petty  jealousy 
never  found  a  place  in  his  mind,  and  he  was 
only  too  proud  of  the  success  of  the  young 
men  whom  he  introduced  into  the  walks  of 
literature. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(From  the  Author's  Advance  Sheets.) 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


in  mind  that  I  have  seen  the  world.”  Here 
Mr.  Sapsea  gets  a  little  Ijehind  the  Dean, 
to  inspect  his  coat-bnttons. 

“  Well  I  ”  says  the  Dean,  looking  alxrat 
him  to  see  what  has  become  of  his  copyist : 
“  I  ho[)e,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  will  use  your 
study  and  knowledge  of  Durdles  to  the 
good  purpose  of  exhorting  him  not  to  break 
our  worthy  and  respected  Choir-Master’s 
neck ;  we  cannot  afford  it ;  his  head  and 
voice  are  much  too  valuable  to  us.” 

Mr.  Tope  is  again  highly  entertained,  and, 
having  fallen  into  respectful  convulsions  of 
laughter,  subsides  into  a  deferential  murmur. 


“  You  ’re  out  temper,”  says  Mr.  Sapsea, 
winking  to  the  company  to  observe  how 
smoothly  he  will  manage  him.  “  My  friend 
concerns  me,  and  !Mr.  Jasper  is  my  finend. 
And  you  are  my  friend.” 

“  Don’t  you  get  into  a  bad  habit  of  boast¬ 
ing,”  retorts  Durdles,  with  a  grave  caution¬ 
ary  nod.  “  It  ’ll  grow  upon  you.” 

“  You  are  out  of  temper,”  says  Sap'ea 
again,  reddening,  but  again  winking  to  the 
company. 

“  I  own  to  it,”  returns  Durdles ;  “  I  don’t 
like  liberties.” 

Mr.  Saps<‘a  winks  a  third  wink  to  the 


CHAPTER  XII.  : 

I 

A  NIGHT  WITH  DUROLES. 

WHEN  Mr.  Sapsea  has  nothing  better  to  ; 

do  towards  evening,  and  finds  the  con-  j 
tcmplation  of  his  own  profundity  becoming  a  I 
little  monotonous  in  spite  of  the  vastness  of  \ 
the  subject,  he  often  takes  an  airing  in  the  | 
C.ithedral  Close  and  thereabout.  He  likes  , 
to  pass  the  churchyard  with  a  swelling  air  i 
of  proprietorship,  and  to  encourage  in  his  i 
breast  a  sort  of  benignant-landlord  feeling 
in  that  he  has  been  bountiful  towards  that  ' 
meritorious  tenant,  Mrs.  Sapsea,  and  has 
publicly  given  her  a  prize.  He  likes  to  see  a 
stray  face  or  two  looking  in  through  the  rail¬ 
ings  and  perhaps  reading  his  inscription.  | 
Should  he  meet  a  stranger  coming  from  the 
churchyard  with  a  quick  step,  he  is  morally 
convinced  that  the  stranger  is  “  with  a  blush 
retiring,’'  as  monumentally  directed. 

Mr.  Sapsea’s  importance  has  received 
enhancement,  for  he  has  become  Mayor  of 
Cloisterham.  Without  mayors  and  many  of 
them,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  whole 
framework  of  society  —  Mr.  Sapsea  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  invented  that  forcible  figure  — 
would  fall  to  pieces.  Mayors  have  been 
knighted  for  “going  up”  with  addresses: 
explosive  machines  intrepidly  discharging 
shot  and  shell  into  the  English  Grammar. 
Mr.  Sapsea  may  “  go  up  ”  with  an  address. 
Rise,  Sir  Thomas  Sapsea  I  Of  such  is  the 
salt  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Sapsea  has  improved  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Jasper  since  their  first  meeting 
to  partake  of  port,  epitaph,  backgammon, 
beef,  and  salad.  Mr.  Sapsea  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Gatehouse  with  kindred  hos¬ 
pitality;  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Jasper 
seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  sang  to  him, 
tickling  his  ears  —  figuratively,  long  enough 
•  to  present  a  considerable  area  for  tickling. 
What  Mr.  Sapsea  likes  in  that  young  man, 
is,  that  he  is  always  ready  to  profit  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  elders,  and  that  he  is  sound, 
sir,  at  the  core.  In  proof  of  which  he  sang 
to  Mr.  Sapsea  that  evening  no  kickshaw 
ditties,  favorites  with  national  enemies,  but 
gave  him  the  genuine  George  the  Third 
home-brewed,  exhorting  him  (as  “  my  brave 
boys  ”)  to  reduce  to  a  smashed  condition  all 
other  islands  but  this  island,  and  all  conti¬ 
nents,  peninsulas,  isthmuses,  promontories, 
and  other  geographical  forms  of  land  soever, 
besides  sweeping  the  seas  in  all  directions. 
In  short,  he  rendered  it  pretty  clear  that 
Providence  made  a  distinct  mistake  in  origi¬ 
nating  so  small  a  nation  of  hearts  of  oak,  and 
so  many  other  verminous  peoples. 

Mr.  Sapsea,  walking  slowly  this  moist 
evening  near  the  churchyard  with  his  hands 
behind  him  on  the  lookout  for  a  blushing 
and  retiring  stranger,  turns  a  comer  and 
comes  instead  into  the  goodly  presence  of 
the  Dean  conversing  with  the  Verger  and 
Mr.  Jasper.  Mr.  Sapsea  makes  his  obei¬ 
sance,  and  is  instantly  stricken  far  more  ec¬ 
clesiastical  than  any  Archbishop  of  York  or 
Canterbury. 

“  You  are  evidently  going  to  write  a  book 
about  us,  Mr.  Jasper,”  quoth  the  Dean;  “to 
write  a  book  about  us.  Well!  We  are 
very  ancient,  and  we  ought  to  make  a  good 
book.  We  are  not  so  richly  endowed  in 
possessions  as  in  age ;  but  perhaps  you  will 


put  that  in  your  book,  among  other  things, 
and  call  attention  to  our  wrongs.” 

Mr.  Tope,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  greatly 
entertained  by  this. 

“  I  really  have  no  intention  at  all,  sir,” 
replies  Jasper,  “  of  turning  author  or  ar- 
chseologist.  It  is  but  a  whim  of  mine.  And 
even  for  my  whim,  Mr.  Sapsea  here  is  more 
accountable  than  I  am.” 

“  How  so,  Mr.  Mayor  ?  ”  says  the  Dean, 
with  a  nod  of  good-nature<l  recognition  of 
his  Fetch.  “  How  is  that,  Mr.  Mayor  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  aware,”  Mr.  Sapsea  remarks, 
looking  about  him  for  information,  “  to  what 
the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  does  me  the 
honor  of  referring.”  And  then  falls  to 
studying  his  original  in  minute  pmnts  of 
detail. 

“  Durdles,”  Mr.  Tope  hints. 

“  Ay  !  ”  the  Dean  echoes ;  “  Durdles, 
Duidles  I” 

“  The  trath  is,  sir,”  explains  Jasper, 
“that  my  curiosity  in  the  man  was  first 
really  stimulated  by  Mr.  Sapsea.  Mr.  Sap- 
sea’s  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  power  of 
drawing  out  whatever  is  recluse  or  odd 
around  him,  first  led  to  my  bestowing  a 
second  thought  upon  the  man:  though  of 
course  I  had  met  him  constantly  about. 
You  would  not  be  surprised  by  this,  Mr. 
Dean,  if  you  had  seen  Mr.  Sapsea  deal  with 
him  in  his  own  parlor,  as  I  did.” 

“  Oh  I  ”  cries  Sapsea,  picking  up  the  ball 
thrown  to  him  with  ineffable  complacency 
and  pomposity;  “yes,  yes.  The  Very 
Reverend  the  Dean  refers  to  that  ?  Yes. 
1  happened  to  bring  Durdles  and  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per  together.  I  regard  Durdles  as  a  Char¬ 
acter.” 

“A  character,  Mr.  Sapsea,  that  with  a 
few  skilful  touches  you  turn  inside  out,” 
says  Jasper. 

“  Nay,  not  quite  that,”  returns  the  lum¬ 
bering  auctioneer.  “  I  may  have  a  little 
influence  over  him,  perhaps ;  and  a  little 
insight  into  his  character,  perhaps.  The 
Very  Reverend  the  Dean  will  please  to  bear 


Importing  that  surely  any  gentleman  would  company,  as  who  should  say,  “  I  tliink  vou 
deem  it  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  have  will  agree  with  me  that  I  have  settled  his 


bis  neck  broken,  in  return  for  such  a  com¬ 
pliment  from  such  a  source. 

“  I  will  take  it  upon  myself,  sir,”  observes 
Sapsea,  loftily,  “  to  answer  for  Mr.  Jasper’s 
neck.  I  will  tell  Durdles  to  lie  careful  of 
it.  He  will  mind  what  /  say.  How  is  it 
at  present  endangered  ?  ”  he  inquires,  look¬ 
ing  about  him  with  njagnificent  patronage. 

“  Only  by  my  making  a  moonlight  ex¬ 
pedition  with  Durdles  among  the  tombs, 

^  vaults,  towers,  and  ruins,”  returns  Jasfier. 

I  “You  remember  suggesting  when  you 
brought  us  together,  that,  as  a  lover  of  the 
!  picturesque,  it  might  be  worth  my  while  ?  ” 

I  “  /  remember  I  ”  replies  the  auctioneer. 

And  the  solemn  idiot  really  believes  that 
'  he  does  remember. 

I  “  Profiting  by  your  hint,”  pursues  Jasper, 
j  “  I  have  had  some  day-rambles  with  the  ex- 
traordinar)'  old  fellow,  and  we  are  to  make 
a  moonlight  hole-and-corner  exploration  to¬ 
night.” 

“  And  here  he  is,”  says  the  Dean. 

Durdles,  with  his  dinner-bundle  in  his 
hand,  is  indeed  beheld  slouching  towards 
them.  Slouching  nearer,  and  perceiving 
the  Dean,  he  pulls  off  his  hat,  and  is  slouch¬ 
ing  away  with  it  under  his  arm,  when  Mr. 
Sapsea  stops  him. 

“Mind  you  take  care  of  my  friend,”  is 
the  injunction  Mr.  Sapsea  lays  upon  him. 

“  What  friend  o’  youm  is  dead  ?  ”  asks 
Durdles.  “  No  orders  has  come  in  for  any 
friend  o’  youm.” 

“  I  mean  my  live  fidend,  there.” 

“  Oh !  Him  ?  ”  says  Durdles.  “  He  can 
take  care  of  himself,  can  Mister  Jarsper.” 

“  But  do  you  take  care  of  him  too,”  says 
Sapsea. 


business  ” ;  and  stalks  out  of  the  controversy. 

Durdles  then  gives  the  Dean  a  good  even¬ 
ing,  and  adding,  as  he  puts  his  hat  on, 

“  You  ’IL  find  me  at  home.  Mister  Jarsper, 
as  agreed,  when  you  want  me ;  I ’m  a  going 
home  to  clean  myself,”  soon  slouches  out  of 
sight.  Tliis  going  home  to  clean  himself  is 
one  of  the  man’s  incomprehensible  compro¬ 
mises  with  inexorable  facts ;  he,  and  his  hat, 
and  his  boots,  and  his  clothes,  never  showing 
any  trace  of  cleaning,  but  being  uniformly 
in  one  condition  of  dust  and  grit. 

The  lamplighter  now  dotting  the  quiet 
Close  witli  specks  of  light,  and  running  at  a 
great  rate  up  and  down  his  little  laddea 
with  that  object,  —  his  little  ladder  under 
the  sacred  shadow  of  whose  inconvenience 
generations  had  grown  up,  and  which  all 
Cloisterham  would  have  stood  aghast  at 
the  idea  of  abolisliing,  —  the  Dean  with¬ 
draws  to  Ins  dinner,  Mr.  Tope  to  bis  tea, 
and  Mr.  Jasper  to  bis  piano.  There,  with 
no  light  but  that  of  the  fire,  he  sits  chanting 
choir-music  in  a  low  and  beautiful  voice  for 
two  or  three  hours ;  in  short,  until  it  has 
been  for  some  time  dark,  and  the  moon  is 
about  to  rise. 

Then  he  closes  his  piano  softly,  softly 
changes  his  coat  for  a  pea-jacket  with  a 
goodly  wicker-cased  bottle  in  its  largest 
pocket,  and,  putting  on  a  low-crowned,  flap- 
brimmed  hat,  goes  softly  out.  Why  does  he 
move  so  softly  to-night  ?  No  outward  rea- 
I  son  is  apparent  for  it.  Can  there  be  any 
I  sympathetic  reason  crouching  darkly  within 
;  him? 

i  Repairing  to  Durdles’s  unfinished  house, 
I  or  hole  in  the  city  wall,  and  seeing  a  light 
I  within  it,  he  softly  picks  his  course  among 


Whom  Durdles  (there  being  command  in  the  gravestones,  monuments,  and  stony  lum- 
his  tone)  surlily  surveys  firem  head  to  toot  1  ber  of  the  yard,  already  touched  here  and 
“  With  submission  to  his  Reverence  the  ,  there,  sidewise,  by  the  rising  moon.  The 
Dean,  if  you  ’ll  mind  what  concerns  you,  '  two  journeymen  have  left  their  two  great 
Mr.  Sapsea,  Durdles  he  ’ll  mind  what  con-  saws  sticking  in  their  blocks  of  stone ;  and 
cems  him.”  two  skeleton  journeymen  out  of  the  Dance 
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of  Death  might  be  grinning  in  the  shadow 
of  their  sheltering  sentry-boxes  about  to 
slash  away  at  cutdng  out  the  grarestones  of 
the  next  two  people  destined  to  die  in  Cloi»> 
terfaam.  Likely  enough  the  two  think  little 

that  now,  being  alive,  and  perhaps  merry. 
Curious  to  make  a  guess  at  the  two,  —  or 
say  at  one  of  the  two  I 

“Ho!  Durdles!” 

The  light  moves,  and  he  appears  with  it 
at  the  door.  He  would  seem  to  have  been 
“  cleaning  himself”  with  the  aid  of  a  bottle, 
jug,  and  tumbler ;  for  no  other  cleansing  in¬ 
struments  are  viable  in  the  bare  brick  room 
with  rafters  overhead  and  no  plastered  ceil¬ 
ing,  into  which  he  shows  his  visitor. 

“  Are  you  ready  ?  ” 

“  I  am  ready.  Mister  Jarsper.  Let  the  old 
uns  come  out  if  they  dare  when  we  go  among 
their  tombs.  My  spirits  is  ready  for  ’em.” 

“  Do  you  mean  animal  spirits,  or  ar¬ 
dent  ?  ” 

“  The  one 's  the  f  other,”  answers  Duiv 
dies,  “  and  I  mean  ’em  both.” 

He  takes  a  lantern  from  a  hook,  puts  a 
match  or  two  in  his  pocket  wherewith  to 
light  it,  should  there  be  need,  and  they  go 
out  together,  dinner-bundle  and  all. 

Surely  an  unaccountable  sort  of  expedi¬ 
tion  t  That  Durdles  himself,  who  is  always 
prowling  among  old  graves  and  ruins  like  a 
Ghoul,  —  that  he  should  be  stealing  forth 
to  climb  and  dive  and  wander  without  an 
object,  is  nothing  extraordinary ;  but  that  the 
Chob^Master  or  any  one  else  should  hold  it 
wmrth  his  while  to  be  with  him,  and  to  study 
moonl^ht  effects  in  such  company,  is  another 
affair.  Surely  an  unaccountable  sort  of  ex¬ 
pedition  therefore  I 

“  ’Ware  that  there  mound  by  the  yard- 
gate,  Mister  Jarsper.” 

“  I  see  it  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Lime.” 

Mr.  Jasper  stops,  and  waits  for  him  to 
come  up,  few  he  lags  behind.  “  What  you 
call  quicklime  ?  ” 

“  Ay  1  ”  says  Durdles ;  “  quick  enough  to 
cat  your  boots.  With  a  little  handy  stirring, 
quick  enough  to  eat  your  bones.” 

They  go  on,  presently  passing  the  red 
windows  of  the  Travellers’  Twopenny  and 
emerging  into  the  clear  moonlight  of  the 
Monks’  Vineyard.  This  crossed,  they  come 
to  Minor  Canon  Comer,  of  which  the  great¬ 
er  part  lies  in  shadow  until  the  moon  shall 
rise  higher  in  the  sky. 

The  sound  of  a  closing  house-door  strikes 
their  ears,  and  two  men  come  out.  These 
are  Mr.  Crisparkle  and  Neville.  Jasper, 
with  a  strange  and  sudden  smile  upon  his 
face,  lays  the  palm  of  his  hand  upon  the 
breast  of  Durdles,  stopping  him  where  he 
stands. 

At  that  end  of  Minor  Canon  Comer  the 
shadow  is  profound  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  light :  at  that  end,  too,  there  is  a  piece 
of  old  dwarf  wall,  breast  high,  the  only  re¬ 
maining  lionndary  of  what  was  once  a  gar¬ 
den,  but  is  now  the  thoroughfare,  Jasper 
and  Durdles  would  have  turned  this  wall  in 
another  instant,  but,  stopping  so  short,  stand 
behind  it 

“  Those  two  are  only  sauntering,”  Jasper 
whispers ;  “  they  will  go  out  into  the  moon¬ 
light  soon.  Let  us  keep  quiet  here,  or  they 
will  detain  lu,  or  want  to  join  ns,  or  what 
not” 

Durdles  nods  assent,  and  fhlls  to  munching 
some  fragments  from  his  bundle.  Jasper 
folds  his  arms  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  and, 
with  his  chin  resting  on  them,  watches.  He 
takes  no  note  whatever  of  the  Minor  Canon, 
but  watches  Neville,  as  though  his  eye  were 
at  the  trigger  of  a  loaded  rifle  and  he  had 
covered  him,  and  were  going  to  Are.  A  sense 
of  destructive  power  is  so  expressed  in  his 
face,  that  even  Durdles  pauses  in  his  munch¬ 
ing,  and  looks  at  him,  with  an  unmunched 
something  ia  his  cheek. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Crisparkle  and  Neville 


walk  to  and  fro,  quietly  talking  together. 
What  they  say  cannot  be  heard  consecu¬ 
tively,  but  Mr.  Jasper  has  already  distin¬ 
guished  his  own  name  more  than  once. 

“  This  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,”  Mr. 
Crisparkle  can  be  distinctly  beard  to  ob¬ 
serve  as  they  turn  back,  “  and  the  last  day 
of  the  week  is  Christmas  Eve.” 

“  You  may  be  certain  of  me,  sir.” 

The  echoes  were  favmrable  at  those  points, 
but  as  the  two  approach  the  sound  of  their 
talking  becomes  confused  again.  The  word 
“  confidence,”  shattered  by  the  echoes,  but 
still  capable  of  being  pieced  together,  is  ut¬ 
tered  by  Mr.  Crisparkle.  As  they  draw  still 
nearer,  this  fragment  of  a  reply  is  heard : 
“  Not  deserved  yet,  but  shall  be,  sir.”  As 
they  turned  away  again  Jasper  again  hears 
his  own  name  in  connection  with  the  words 
from  Mr.  Crisparkle,  “  Remember  that  I  said 
I  answered  for  you  confidently.”  Then  the 
sound  of  their  talk  becomes  confused  again ; 
they  halting  for  a  little  while,  and  some 
earnest  action  on  the  part  of  Neville  suc¬ 
ceeding.  When  they  move  once  more,  Mr. 
Crisparkle  is  seen  to  look  up  at  the  sky,  and 
to  point  before  him.  They  then  slowly  dis¬ 
appear,  passing  out  into  the  moonlight  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Comer. 

It  is  not  until  they  are  gone  that  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per  moves.  But  then  he  turns  to  Durdles, 
and  bursts  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Durdles, 
who  still  has  that  suspended  something  in 
his  cheek,  and  who  sees  nothing  to  laugh  at, 
stares  at  him  until  Mr.  Jasper  lays  his  face 
down  on  his  arms  to  have  his  laugh  out. 
Then  Durdles  bolts  the  something,  as  if  des¬ 
perately  resigning  himself  to  indigestion. 

Among  those  secluded  nooks  there  is  very 
little  stir  or  movement  after  dark.  There 
is  little  enough  in  the  high-tide  of  the  day, 
but  there  is  next  to  none  at  night.  Besides 
that  the  cheerfully  frequented  High  Street 
lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  spot  (the  old  Ca¬ 
thedral  rising  between  the  two),  and  is  the 
natural  channel  in  which  the  Cloisterham 
traffic  flows,  a  certun  awful  hush  pervades 
the  ancient  pile,  the  cloisters,  and  the 
churchyard,  after  dark,  which  not  many  peo¬ 
ple  care  to  encounter.  Ask  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  citizens  of  Cloisterham,  met  at  random 
In  the  streets  at  noon,  if  they  believed  in 
Ghosts,  they  would  tell  you  no;  but  put 
them  to  choose  at  night  between  these  eyry 
Precincts  and  the  thoroughfare  of  shops, 
and  you  would  find  that  ninety-nine  de¬ 
clared  for  the  longer  round  and  the  more  fre¬ 
quented  way.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  local  superstition  that  at¬ 
taches  to  the  Precincts,  —  albeit  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  lady,  with  a  child  in  her  arms  and  a 
rope  dangling  from  her  neck,  has  been  seen 
flitting  about  there  by  sundry  witnesses  as 
intangible  as  herself,  —  but  it  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  innate  shrinking  of  dust  with  the 
breath  of  life  in  it  from  dust  out  of  which  the 
breath  of  life  has  passed ;  also,  in  the  wide¬ 
ly  diffused,  and  almost  as  widely  unacknowl¬ 
edged,  reflection :  “  If  the  dead  do,  under 
any  circumstances,  become  visible  to  the 
living,  these  are  such  likely  surroundings 
for  the  purpose  that  I,  the  living,  will  get 
out  of  them  as  soon  as  I  can.” 

Hence,  when  Mr.  Jasper  and  Durdles 
pause  to  glance  around  them,  before  de¬ 
scending  into  the  crypt  by  a  small  side  door, 
of  which  the  latter  has  a  key,  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse  of  moonlight  in  their  view  is  utterly 
deserted.  One  might  ftmey  that  the  tide  of 
life  was  stemmed  by  Mr.  Jasper’s  own  Gate¬ 
house.  The  murmur  of  the  tide  is  heard 
beyond ;  but  no  wave  passed  the  archway, 
over  which  his  lamp  bums  red  behind  his 
curtiun,  as  if  the  building  were  a  lighthouse. 

They  enter,  locking  themselves  in,  de¬ 
scend  the  rugged  steps,  smd  are  down  in  the 
crypt.  The  lantern  is  not  wanted,  for  the 
moonlight  strikes  in  at  the  groined  win¬ 
dows,  bare  of  glass,  the  broken  firames  far 
which  cast  patterns  on  the  ground.  The 


heavy  pillars  which  support  the  roof  en¬ 
gender  masses  of  black  shade,  but  between 
them  there  are  lanes  of  light.  Up  and  down 
these  lanes  they  walk,  Durdles  discoursing 
of  the  “  old  uns  ”  he  yet  counts  on  disinter¬ 
ring,  and  slapping  a  wall,  in  which  he  con¬ 
siders  “  a  whole  family  on  ’em  ”  to  be  stoned 
and  earthed  up,  just  as  if  he  were  a  familiar 
friend  of  the  family.  The  taciturnity  of 
Durdles  is  for  the  time  overcome  by  Mr. 
Jasper’s  wicker  bottle,  which  circulates 
freely ;  —  in  the  sense,  that  is  to  say,  that 
its  contents  enter  freely  into  Mr.  Durdles’s 
circulation,  while  Mr.  Jasper  only  rinses 
his  mouth  once,  and  casts  forth  the  rinsing. 

They  are  to  ascend  the  great  Tower.  On 
the  steps  by  which  they  rise  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Durdles  pauses  for  new  store  of  breath. 
The  steps  are  ver}'  dark,  but  out  of  the 
darkness  they  can  see  the  lanes  of  light  they 
have  traversed.  Diuxlles  seats  himself  upon 
a  step.  Mr.  Jasper  seats  himself  upon  an¬ 
other.  The  odor  from  the  wicker  bottle 
(which  has  somehow  passed  into  Durdles’s 
keeping)  soon  intimates  that  the  cork  has 
been  taken  out;  but  this  is  not  ascertain¬ 
able  through  the  sense  of  sight,  since  neither 
can  descry  the  other.  And  yet,  in  talking, 
they  turn  to  one  another,  as  though  their 
faces  could  commune  together. 

“  This  is  good  stuff,  Mr.  Jarsper !  ” 

“  It  is  ver}'  good  stuff,  I  hope.  I  bought 
it  on  purpose.” 

“  They  don’t  show,  you  see,  the  old  uns 
don’t.  Mister  Jarsper !  ” 

“  It  would  be  a  more  confused  world  than 
it  is,  if  they  could.” 

“  Well,  it  trouh/lead  towards  a  mixing  of 
things,”  Durdles  acquiesces;  pausing  on 
the  remark,  as  if  the  idea  of  ghosts  had  not 
previously  presented  itself  to  him  in  a 
merely  inconvenient  light,  domestically,  or 
chronologically.  “  But  do  you  think  there 
may  be  Ghosts  of  other  things,  though  not 
of  men  and  women  ?  ” 

“  What  things  ?  Flower-beds  and  water- 
*ing-pot8  ?  Horses  and  harness  ?  ” 

“  No.  Sounds.” 

“  What  sounds  ?  ” 

“  Cries.” 

“What  cries  do  you  mean?  Chairs  to 
mend  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  mean  screeches.  Now,  I’ll  tell 
you.  Mister  Jarsper.  Wait  a  bit  till  I  put 
the  bottle  right.”  Here  the  cork  is  evi¬ 
dently  taken  out  again,  and  replaced  again. 
“  There  I  Now  it ’s  right  I  This  time  last 
year,  only  a  few  days  later,  I  happened  to 
have  been  doing  what  was  correct  by  the 
season,  in  the  way  of  giving  it  the  welcome 
it  had  a  right  to  expect,  when  them  town- 
boys  set  on  me  at  their  worst.  At  length  I 
gave  ’em  the  slip  and  turned  in  here.  And 
here  I  fell  asleep.  And  what  woke  me  ? 
The  ghost  of  a  cry.  The  ghost  of  one  terrific 
shriek,  which  shriek  was  followed  by  the 
ghost  of  the  howl  of  a  dog,  a  long,  dismal, 
woful  howl,  such  as  a  dog  gives  when  a  per¬ 
son  ’s  dead.  That  was  my  last  Christmas 
Eve.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  is  the  very  ab¬ 
rupt,  and,  one  might  say,  fierce  retort. 

“  I  mean  that  I  made  inquiries  every¬ 
where  about,  and  that  no  living  ears  but 
mine  heard  either  that  cry  or  that  howl. 
So  I  say  they  was  both  ghosts ;  though  why 
they  came  to  me,  I ’ve  never  made  out.” 

“I  thought  you  were  another  kind  of 
man,”  says  Jasper,  scornfully. 

“  So  I  thought  myself,”  answers  Durdles, 
with  his  usual  composure ;  “  and  yet  I  was 
picked  out  for  it” 

Jasper  had  risen  suddenly,  when  he  asked 
him  what  he  meant,  and  he  now  says,  “  Come, 
we  shall  froeze  here ;  lead  the  way.” 

Durdles  complies,  not  over-steadily ;  opens 
t^  door  at  the  top  of  the  steps  with  the  key 
he  has  already  used ;  and  so  emerges  on  the 
Cathedral  level,  in  a  passage  at  the  side  of 
the  chancel.  Here,  the  moonlight  is  so  very 


bright  again  that  the  colors  of  the  nearest 
stained-glass  window  are  thrown  upon  their 
faces.  The  appearance  of  the  unconscious 
Durdles,  holding  the  door  open  for  his  com¬ 
panion  to  follow,  as  if  from  the  grave,  is 
ghastly  enough,  witli  a  purple  band  across 
his  face,  and  a  yellow  splash  upon  his  brow ; 
but  he  bears  the  close  scrutiny  of  his  com¬ 
panion  in  an  insensible  way,  although  it  is 
prolonged  while  the  latter  fumbles  among 
his  pockets  for  a  key  confided  to  him  that 
will  opc‘n  an  iron  gate  so  to  enable  them 
to  pass  to  the  staircase  of  the  great  tower. 

“  That  and  the  bottle  are  enough  for  you 
to  carry,”  he  says,  giving  it  to  Durdles, 
“hand  your  bundle  to  me;  I  am  younger 
and  longer-winded  than  you.”  Durdles 
hesitates  fur  a  moment  between  bundle 
and  bottle ;  but  gives  the  preference  to  the 
bottle  as  being  by  far  the  better  company, 
and  consigns  the  dry  weight  to  his  fellow- 
explorer. 

Tlien  they  go  up  tlie  winding  staircase  of 
the  great  tower,  toilsomely,  turning  and 
turning,  and  lowering  their  heads  to  avoid 
the  stairs  above,  or  the  rough  stone  pivot 
around  which  they  twist.  Durdles  has 
lighted  his  lantern,  by  drawing  from  the 
cold  hard  wall  a  spark  of  that  mysterious 
fire  which  lurks  in  everything,  and,  guided 
by  this  speck,  they  clamber  up  among  the 
cobwebs  and  the  dust.  Their  way  lies 
through  strange  places.  Twice  or  thrice 
they  emerge  into  level,  low-arched  galleries, 
whence  they  can  look  down  into  the  moon¬ 
lit  nave ;  and  where  Durdles,  waving  his 
lantern,  shows  the  dim  angeh’  heads  upon 
the  corbels  of  the  rood  seei.Mng  to  watch 
their  progress.  Anon,  they  turn  into  nar¬ 
rower  and  steeper  staircases,  ana  the  night 
air  begins  to  blow  upon  them,  and  the  chirp 
of  some  startled  jackdaw  or  frightened  rook 
precedes  the  heavy  beating  of  wings  in  a 
confined  space,  and  the  beating  down  of 
dust  and  straws  upon  their  heads.  At  last, 
leaving  their  light  behind  a  stair, — fur  it 
blows  fi'esh  up  here,  —  they  look  down  on 
Cloisterham,  fair  to  see  in  the  moonlight; 
its  ruined  habitations  and  sanctuaries  of  the 
dead,  at  the  tower’s  base ;  its  moss-softened, 
red-tiled. roofs  and  red-brick  bouses  of  the 
living,  clustered  beyond ;  its  river  winding 
down  from  the  mist  on  the  horizon,  as 
though  that  were  its  source,  and  already 
heaving  with  a  restless  knowledge  of  its 
approach  towards  the  sea. 

Once  again,  an  unaccountable  expedition 
this  I  Jasper  (always  moving  softly,  with 
no  visible  reason)  eontemplates  the  scene, 
and  especially  that  stillest  part  of  it  which 
the  Cathedral  overshadows.  But  he  contem¬ 
plates  Durdles  quite  as  curiously,  and  Dur¬ 
dles  is  by  times  conscious  of  his  watchful 
eyes. 

Only  by  times,  because  Durdles  is  grow¬ 
ing  drowsy.  As  aeronauts  lighten  the  load 
they  carry,  when  tliey  wish  to  rise,  similarly 
Durdles  has  lightened  the  wicker  bottle  in 
coming  up.  Snatches  of  sleep  surprise  him 
on  his  legs,  and  stop  him  in  his  talk.  A 
mild  fit  of  calenture  seizes  him,  in  which  he 
deems  that  the  ground,  so  far  below,  is  on  a 
level  with  the  tower,  and  would  as  lief  walk 
off  the  tower  into  the  air  as  not.  Such  is 
his  state  when  they  begin  to  come  down. 
Ahd  as  aeronauts  make  themselves  heavier 
when  they  wish  to  descend,  similarly  Dur¬ 
dles  charges  himself  with  more  liquid  from 
the  wicker  bottle,  that  he  may  come  down 
the  better. 

The  iron  gate  attained  and  locked,  —  but 
not  before  Durdles  has  tumbled  twice,  and 
cut  an  eyebrow  open  once,  —  they  descend 
into  the  crypt  again,  with  the  intent  of  issu¬ 
ing  forth,  as  they  entered.  But,  while  re¬ 
turning  among  those  lanes  of  light,  Durdles 
becomes  so  very  uncertain,  both  of  foot  and 
speech,  that  he  half  drops,  half  throws  him¬ 
self  down,  by  one  of  the  heavy  pillars, 
scarcely  less  heavy  than  itself,  and  in- 
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distinctly  appeals  to  his  companion  for 
forty  winks  of  a  second  each. 

“  If  you  will  hare  it  so,  or  most  hare  it 
so,”  replies  Jasper,  '‘I'll  not  leaTO  yon 
here.  Take  them,  while  I  walk  to  and 

fro.” 

Durdlea  is  asleep  at  once ;  and  in  his  sleep 
he  dreams  a  dream. 

It  b  not  much  of  a  dream,  considering 
the  vast  extent  of  the  domains  of  dream¬ 
land,  and  their  wonderfhl  productions ;  it  is 
only  remarkable  for  being  unnsually  rest* 
less,  and  anusnally  real.  Ho  dreams  of  ly¬ 
ing  there,  asleep,  and  yet  counting  his  com¬ 
panion’s  footsteps  as  he  walks  to  and  fto. 
He  dreams  that  the  footsteps  die  away  into 
distance  of  time  and  of  space,  and  that 
something  touches  him,  and  that  some¬ 
thing  falls  from  his  hand.  Then  some¬ 
thing  clinks  and  gropes  about,  and  he 
dreams  that  he  is  alone  for  so  long  a  time, 
that  the  lanes  of  light  take  new  directions 
as  the  moon  advances  in  her  course.  From 
succeeding  unconsciousness,  he  passes  into 
a  dream  of  slow  uneasiness  from  cold,  and 
painfully  awakes  to  a  perception  of  the 
lanes  of  light — really  changed,  much  as  ha 
had  dreamed — and  Jasper  walking  among 
them,  beating  his  hands  and  feet. 

“  Holloa  I  ”  Durdles  cries  out,  unmean¬ 
ingly  alarmed. 

“Awake  at  last?”  says  Jasper,  coming 
up  to  him.  “  Do  yon  know  that  your  forties 
have  stretched  into  thousands  ?  ” 

“  No." 

“  They  have  though.” 

“  What ’s  the  time  ?  ” 

“Harki  The  bells  are  going  in  the 
Tower  I  ” 

They  strike  four  quarters,  and  then  the 
great  tell  strikes. 

“Two!”  cries  Durdles,  scrambling  up; 
“  why  did  n't  you  try  to  wake  me.  Mister 
Jarsper  ?  ” 

“I  did.  I  might  as  well  hare  tried  to 
wake  the  dead ;  —  your  own  family  of  dead, 
up  in  the  comer  there.” 

“  Did  you  touch  me  ?  ” 

“  Touch  you  ?  Yes.  Shook  you." 

As  Durdles  recalls  that  touching  some¬ 
thing  in  his  dream,  he  looks  down  on  the 
pavement,  and  sees  the  key  of  the  crypt 
door  lying  close  to  where  he  himself  lay. 

“  I  dropped  you,  did  I  ?  ”  he  says,  picking 
it  up,  and  recalling  that  part  of  his  dream. 
As  he  gathers  himself  again  Into  an  upright 
position,  or  into  a  position  as  nearly  upright 
as  he  ever  maintains,  he  Is  again  conscious 
of  being  watched  by  his  companion. 

“Well?”  says  Jasper,  smiling.  “Are 
you  quite  ready  ?  Pray  don’t  hurry.” 

“l^t  me  get  my  bundle  right,  Mister 
Jarsper,  and  I ’m  with  you.” 

As  he  ties  it  afresh,  he  is  once  more  con¬ 
scious  that  ho  is  very  narrowly  observed. 

“What  do  you  suspect  me  of,  ICster 
Jarsper  ?  ”  he  asks,  with  drunken  displeas¬ 
ure.  “  Let  them  as  has  any  siupicions  of 
Durdles  name  ’em.” 

“  I ’ve  no  suspicions  of  you,  my  good  Mr.' 
Durdles;  but  I  have  suspicions  that  my 
bottle  was  filled  with  someUiing  stifTer  than 
either  of  us  supposed.  And  I  also  have 
suspicions,”  Jasper  adds,  taking  it  firom  the 
pavement  and  turning  it  bottom  upward, 
“that  it’s  empty.” 

Durdles  condescends  to  laugh  at  this. 
Continuing  to  chuckle  when  his  laugh  is 
over,  as  though  remonstrant  with  himself 
on  his  drinking  powers,  he  rolls  to  the  door 
and  unlocks  it.  They  both  pass  out,  and 
Durdlea  relocks  it,  and  pockets  his  key. 

“  A  thousand  thanks  for  a  curious  and 
interesting  night,”  says  Jasper,  giving  him 
his  hand;  “you  can  make  your  own  way 
home?  ” 

“  I  should  think  st<  I  ”  answers  Durdles. 
“  If  you  was  to  offer  Durdles  the  affront  to 
show  him  his  way  home,  he  wouldn’t  go 
home. 


Durdlet  would  n’t  go  home  tlU  morning, 

And  iAen  Durdles  would  n’t  go  home, 

Durdles  wouldn’t.”  'This,  with  the  utmost 
defiance. 

“  Good  night,  then.” 

“  Good  night.  Mister  Jarsper.” 

Each  is  turning  his  own  way,  when  a 
sharp  whistle  rends  the  silence,  and  the 
jargon  is  yelped  out :  — 

“WUdrwhUjreoi! 

I  —  ktt  —  ohM  —  la  —  out  —  sr  —  ter  —  Ian. 

WUSr  vMdr  wj  ! 

Than  —  ■  —  don’t  —  fo  —  tbai)  —  I  —  aby  — 

Wbtdy  Widdy  Waka-eoek  vamlns  I  ” 

Instantly  afterwards,  a  rapid  fire  of  stones 
rattles  at  the  Cathedral  wall,  and  the  hide¬ 
ous  small  boy  is  beheld  opposite,  dancing  in 
the  moonlight. 

“  What  I  Is  that  baby-devil  on  the 
watch  I  ”  cries  Jasper,  in  a  fory,  so  quickly 
roused,  and  so  violent,  that  he  seems  an 
older  devil  himself.  “1  shall  shed  the 
blood  of  that  Impish  wretch  I  I  know 
I  shall  do  it  I  ”  Regardless  of  the  fire, 
though  it  hits  him  more  than  once,  he 
rushes  at  Deputy,  collars  him,  and  tries  to 
bring  him  across.  But  Deputy  is  not  to  be 
so  easily  brought  across.  With  a  diabolical 
insight  into  the  strongest  part  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  he  is  no  sooner  taken  by  the  throat 
than  he  curls  up  his  legs,  forces  his  assail¬ 
ant  to  bang  him,  as  it  were,  and  gurgles 
in  his  throat,  and  screws  his  body,  and 
twists,  as  already  undergoing  the  first 
agonies  of  strangulation.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  drop  him.  He  instantly  gets 
himself  together,  backs  over  to  Durdles, 
and  cries  to  his  assailant,  gnashing  the 
great  gap  in  front  of  his  mouth  with  rage 
and  malice :  — 

“  I  ’ll  blind  yer,  s’elp  mq  I  I  ’ll  stone 
yer  eyes  out,  s’elp  me  I  If  I  don’t  have 
yer  eyesight,  bellows  me  I  ”  at  the  same 
time  dodging  behind  Durdles,  and  snarling 
at  Jasper,  now  from  this  side  of  him,  and 
now  from  that :  prepared,  if  pounced  upon, 
to  dart  away  in  all  manner  of  curvilinear 
directions,  and,  if  run  down  after  all,  to 
grovel  in  the  dust,  and  cry,  “  Now,  bit  me 
when  I ’m  down  I  Do  it  I  ” 

“  Don’t  hurt  the  boy.  Mister  Jarsper,” 
urges  Durdles,  shielding  him.  “  Recollect 
yourself.” 

“  He  followed  us  to-night,  when  we  first 
came  here  I  ” 

“  Yer  lie,  I  did  n’t  I  ”  replies  Deputy,  in 
his  one  form  of  polite  contradiction. 

“  He  has  been  prowling  near  us  ever 
since  1  ” 

“  Yer  lie,  I  have  n’t  I  ”  returns  Deputy. 
“  I ’d  only  jlst  come  out  for  my  ’elth  when 
I  see  you  two  a  coming  out  of  the  Kin- 
freedereh  If— 

*•  1  —  k*t  —  dwi  —  la  — ’  oat  —  sr  —  ter  —  teo,** 

(with  the  usual  rhythm  and  dance,  though 
dodging  behind  Durdles),  “it  ain’t  my 
fiuilt,isit?” 

“  Take  him  home,  then,”  retorts  Jasper, 
ferociously,  though  with  a  strong  check 
upon  himself,  “  and  let  my  eyes  be  rid  of 
the  sight  of  you  I  ” 

Deputy,  with  another  sharp  whistle,  at 
once  expressing  his  relief,  and  his  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  ynilder  stoning  of  Mr. 
Durdles,  begins  stoning  that  respectable 
gentleman  home,  as  if  he  were  a  reluctant 
ox.  Mr.  Jasper  goes  to  his  Gatehouse, 
brooding.  And  thus,  as  everything  comes 
to  an  end,  the  unaccountable  expedition 
oomes  to  an  end— (te  the  time. 


An  artitte  of  the  Gymnase,  at  Marseille^ 
was  strongly  hissed  by  the  pit,  but  as  his 
engagement  terminate  the  same  even¬ 
ing  he  bore  the  marks  of  disapproval  with 
great  resignation.  The  next  day  ne  mot  sev- 
erai  young  men  in  the  street,  who  recalled 
the  inisa<^enture  by  another  sibilation.  But 
time  and  place  materially  altered  the  di^ 
onmstances  of  the  case,  and  the  artist  retali¬ 
ated  by  giving  the  whole  of  them  a  sound 
thrashing. 


MY  LINNET. 

HOW  small  a  thing  to  bind  a  heart  t  — 
A  little  feathered  creature ; 

But  there  is  less  to  do  that  part 
In  many  a  haughty  feature. 

One  little  heart  I  know  is  mine ; 

One  little  song  I  deem  divine ; 

Two  little  eyes  with  love  can  shine. 
For  love’s  returning. 

If  I  am  sad  a  little  time. 

Two  little  eyes  are  watching. 

And  there ’s  a  sympathetic  rhyme. 

My  own  impression  catching. 

But,  linnet,  you  shall  not  be  sad ; 

I  ’ll  wear  a  smile  to  make  you  gl^ ; 
Ah  1  now  again,  right  merry-n^. 
Your  song ’s  returning  I 

If  with  a  social  finend  I  laugh, 

A  sharp  and  rapid  twitter 
Is  but  of  merriment  the  half, 

And  half’s  in  eyes  that  glitter. 

And  welcomed  is  that  little  voice ; 
Who,  hearing  it,  would  not  rejoice. 
And  bless  you  with  a  blessing  choice. 
Your  own  returning  ? 

Your  gypsy-brownies  of  the  wild 
Leaf-tented  now  are  sleeping. 

And  trembling  stars,  all  seraphs  mild, 

A  watch  o’er  them  are  keeping ; 

But  you,  with  ready  social  lays. 

Have  learnt  our  own  domestic  ways. 
And  sing,  to  welcome  curtained  rays, 
At  eve  returning. 

I  do’ believe  you  folly  know 
This  chant  of  mine ’s  about  you ; 

Those  little  eyes  so  archly  glow, 

I  surely  cannot  doubt  you  I 

But  now  good  night,  my  song  must  end, 
And  what  it  lacks  your  own  shall  mend ; 
Sweet  dreams  to  linnet  and  his  friend, 
To  roost  returning  I 


A  LITERARY  RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

CURIOUSLY  characteristic  of  the  modes 
and  traditions  of  that  illustrious  Com¬ 
pany  was  the  reception  last  month  by  the 
French  Academy  of  M.  Auguste  Barbier,  a 
lyrical  poet  and  satirist  who  achieved  a 
noisy  reputation  some  forty  years  ago  by 
the  vigor  and  acerbity  of  his  verses,  —  a 
reputation  which  his  subsequent  pr^uc- 
tions  have  so  little  sustaineo  that  he  was 
almost  unknown  to  the  present  generation, 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
“  brother  ”  who  received  him,  was  believed 
even  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  to  have 
reached  immortality  in  another  sphere  of 
existence.  To  M.  de  Sacy  was  committed 
the  duty  of  welcoming  the  new  guest;  and 
M.  de  Sacy,  a  venerable  Jansenist,  a  Lib¬ 
eral  of  the  juste  milieu  school,  —  who  from 
being  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  polite  ad¬ 
versaries  (ff  the  Second  Empire  has  become 
a  devoted  and  admiring  senator,  —  is  in  lit¬ 
erature  a  perfect  classical  purist,  while  M. 
Barbier  is  (or  rather  was  before  he  used  to 
write)  a  romanticist  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
and  rather  Republican  than  Imperialist  or 
Royalist  in  sympathies.  One  of  his  most 
famous  lyrical  pieces,  entitled  “  L’Idole,”  is 
a  savage  malediction  upon'  the  First  Napo¬ 
leon  and  the  Bonapartist  leqende,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  following  memorable  passage :  — 

"  i*  n’ai  juuii  ehmrsi  qa’oB  Stra  d«  as  htlia, 

Bolt  nwudit,  0  NtpotSoa.** 

“  L’Idole  ”  was  written  at  a  time  when  the 
Republicans  were  allied  with  the  Bonapar- 
tists  against  the  monarchy  of  July,  and 
Louis  Philippe’s  advisers  were  fatuously 
coquetting  with  the  idolaters  of  the  Martyr 
(ff  St.  Itelena.  Such  was  the  poet  upon 
whom  the  converted  senator  was  charged  to 
strew  the  custwnary  flowers  of  rhetoricid 
eulogy  on  this  occadon.  M.  de  Sacy,  who 
is  a  finished  courtier  in  his  old  age,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  in  a  rare  degree  the  art  of  malicious 
flattery,  alluded  to  these  terrible  verses 
without  quoting  them;  praised  the  poet’s 
coura^  and  independence ;  gently  rebuked 
the  iiyustice  of  his  “passionate  invective  ” ; 
and  protested  that  France  “forgave  much 
to  glory  and  all  to  misfortune.”  Nor  was 
M.  Baroier  himself  unequal  to  the  occasion. 
In  lan^age  seldom  heiM  within  the  walls 
of  the  Palais  Masarin,  be  referred  to  a  pmm 
of  “one  of  your  brethren  whom  political 
causes  unfortunately  detain  at  a  distance 
from  your  company,”  and  glanced,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  at  those  unscrupulous  statesmen  who 
cl^ge  their  principles  firom  one  day  to  an¬ 
other.  (M.  Ollivier  has  not  yet  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  ^  chair.)  If  the  shade  of  poor  M. 
Empis,  the  deceiised  academician  wnose  lit¬ 
erary  obsequies  M.  Barbier  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  celebrate,  on  this  occasion  was 
present  in  the  hall,  it  might  have  consoled 


itself  with  the  reflection  that  sooner  or  later 
the  time  would  come  for  his  eulogists  also  to 
be  buried  under  academical  laurels.  M. 
Empis  was  a  dramatist  in  his  day,  and  for 
some  time  director  of  the  Thditre  Fran9ais. 
M.  de  Sacy  avowed  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  single  one  of  the  late  lamented  academi¬ 
cian’s  plays  acted,  but  that  he  had  read  them 
conscientiously  since  M.  Empis  died.  And 
M.  Barbier  laid  stress  upon  the  excellent 
dramatic  qualities  of  M.  Empis,  and  noted 
the  “  sadness  ”  of  his  comedies.  In  this 
strain  the  illustrious  Forty  are  accustomed 
to  do  homage  to  their  dead  brethren,  and  to 
pay  compliments  to  each  other. 


The  “  instinct  of  nationality  ”  appears  to 
be  much  stronger  in  some  nations  ;han  in 
others.  In  spite  of  their  numerous  songs 
about  “  fritherland,”  the  Germans  do  nrt 
seem  tqjxissess  it  in  any  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  When  they  emigrate  they  take  their 
color,  like  chameleons,  as  it  were,  from  the 
countries  in  which  their  lot  is  cast.  In  Anv 
tralia,  Germans  habitually  talk  English 
among  themselves,  and  readily  adopt  all 
the  English  customs.  A  Frenchman,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  far  more  stiff-backed. 
Numbers  of  the  French  about  Leicester 
Square,  London,  mingle  only  with  their  own 
countiymen,  dine  at  French  restaurants, 
and  read  French  journals  and  French  nov¬ 
els.  A  certain  Frenchman,  after  twelve 
years’  residence  in  CMifomia,  could  only 
speak  a  few  words  of  English.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  too,  at  any  rate  on  the  Continent  ot 
Europe,  are  very  tenacious  of  their  nation¬ 
ality.  There  was  an  Englishman  not  long 
ago,  who  for  thirty  yeaia  had  kept  a  haber¬ 
dasher’s  shop  in  Paris,  but  who  habitually 
dined  at  an  English  eating-house,  whe^e  he 
drank  Allsopp’s  ale  and  smoked  a  church¬ 
warden  pipe.  The  English  are  tenacious, 
too,  of  customs  which  are  unsuitable  to 
other  climates.  In  Australia,  for  instance, 
they  pertinaciously  eat  roast  beef  and  plum- 
pudding  on  Christmas  Day,  althougn  the 
weather  is  scorching  hot,  and  the  fi^ts  of 
Midsummer  are  to  be  had  in  abimdance. 
But  some  of  these  patriotic  prejudices  de¬ 
serve  honorable  mention.  One  sympathizes 
with  the  grief  of  the  Highland  emigrants 
when  they  found  that  the  roots  of  heather 
which  they  had  carried  firom  Scotland  re¬ 
fused  to  CTOw  in  Canada ;  and  one  is  pleased 
to  hear  uiat  at  Yule-tide  the  Canadians  tie 
bits  of  scarlet  cloth  to  a  native  shrub  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  holly. 


The  officers  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
Austrian  army  are  full  of  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion,  the  Emperor  having  just  shown,  by 
an  unexpected  act  of  vigor,  that  he  is  no 
lon^r  disposed  to  recognize  their  hitherto 
undisputed  ri^ht  to  kill  or  maim  such  civil¬ 
ians  as  may  incur  their  high  displeasure. 
A  certain  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baron  von 
Widmann  had  recently  been  appointed  to 
the  presidency  of  a  department  ol  the  War 
Office,  euphoniously  termed  the  Landesver- 
theidigungsministerium.  It  appears  that 
some  few  years  ago  the  noble  and  gallant 
Baron,  then  a  lieutenant  at  Grata,  was  the 
hero  of  a  “  Sahel  Affaire,”  in  which,  with 
proper  pride  and  spirit,  he  split  open  the 
skull  of  an  ill-mannered  pastry-cook  who  had 
refused  him  further  credit.  The  affair  was, 
of  course,  hushed  up.  They  manage  those 
things  better  in  Austria  than  in  Prussia, 
where  poor  Count  Eulenberg  was  actually 
subjects  to  the  ennui  of  living  six  months 
in  a  fortress  for  having  killed  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  French  cook.  Tfo  family,  however,  of 
the  deceased  confectioner  brought  an  action 
for  damages,  and,  after  many  years  of  liti¬ 
gation,  succeeded  a  few  weeks  ago  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  verdict  for  five  thousand  flonns. 
The  affair  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
Emperor,  he  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  whole  case,  and  finally  requested 
the  gallant  warrior  to  resign  his  appoint¬ 
ment.  _ 


A  Rubbian  newspaper  publishes  a  let¬ 
ter  firom  a  German  savant,  engaged  in 
exploring  the  plain  of  Troy.  While  making 
some  excavations  near  the  village  of  Cyplax, 
this  gentleman  suddenly  came  on  the  ruins 
of  a  Cyclopean  wall  about  eight  feet  thick. 
The  works  were  actively  pi^ed  on,  and, 
fiom  what  has  already  been  brought  to  light, 
the  writer  is  convinced  that  he  bas  at  last 
discovered  the  remains  of  the  famous  palace 
of  Priam.  Indeed,  he  asserts  that  the  part 
of  the  ruins  already  uncovered  exactly 
tMlies  with  the  description  of  the  palace 
given  by  Homer  in  the  “  Iliad.”  As  soon 
as  the  wo^s  are  sufficiently  advanced,  he 
promises  to  publish  a  detailed  memoir  con¬ 
cerning  this  marvellous  discovery. 
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TWILIGHT.  (Sei:  Tage  40.3.) 
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EDWIN  BOOTH  AS  RICHELIEU.  (See  Page  402.) 
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[June  25,  1870. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  COUNTING- 
HOUSE. 

I. 

IT  came  about  in  this  way.  I  had  married 
and  was  going  to  make  my  fortune,  and 
therefore  (having  that  laudable  end  in  view) 
left  a  good  situation  in  Yorkshire  to  settle 
down  in  Liverpool  as  a  merchant  “  on  my 
own  accoimt,”  and  commence  to  make  it 
without  delay.  I  had  not  much  oa^tal,  and 
so  resolved  to  economise  at  first.  In  course 
of  time  I  imagined  the  tidy  brougham  and 
the  country  house  across  the  Mersey  would 
certainly  come ;  and  one  serene  Sej^mber 
evening,  many  years  ago,  I  was  walking  up 
and  down  Su  George’s  landing^tage  build* 
ing  castles  in  the  air,  wondering  whether 
rents  were  high  at  New  Brighton,  and 
whether  Rato  would  prefer  a  pony  phaeton 
to  a  brougham.  I  am  not  sorry  to  add  that 
I  still  reside  in  a  modest  house  up  Edge 
Hill  way,  and  that  1  come  to  business  as 
CsBsar  went  to  Rome,  according  to  Joe  Mil¬ 
ler,  “Bumina  diligentia,’*  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus.  1  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Moss  Mooes 
to  return  to  his  office  in  a  street  hard  by,  — 
call  it  Mersey  Street,  and  for  the  reason  that 
Mr.  Moss  Moses  bad  a  furnished  place  to  let 
which  his  advertisement  celled  “two  spa¬ 
cious  counting-rooms,”  —  goodness  knows  I 
never  counted  much  there  in  the  shape  of 
coin ;  and  I  did  not  like  the  situation ;  nor 
the  narrow,  dark  staircase ;  nor  the  kxA  of 
the  boy  of  Hebrew  extraction  who  bawled 
“  Cub  id,”  when  I  knocked,  and  told  me 
“  Mr.  Boses  would  be  id  at  eight  o’clock  ” ; 
but  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  was  very 
cheap,  so  I  told  my  young  friend  1  would 
call  at  that  time,  and  look  at  the  “  counting- 
rooms.” 

How  well  I  remember  that  night  t  llie 
ferry-boats  from  the  Cheshire  slum  gliding 
along  with  their  lights  twinkling  like  glow¬ 
worms,  the  vast  hull  of  the  Great  Eastern 
just  visible  in  ^e  Sloyne,  the  squared  yards, 
and  all  a-taut  look  <k  a  seventy-four  of  the 
old  school,  showing  black  and  distinct 
against  the  daffodil  and  the  lu  of  the 
swell  against  the  under  timbers  of  the  stage 
—  I  was  inclined  to  be  sentimental;  Iwt 
Mr.  Moss  Moses  claimed  my  attention,  and 
once  more  I  entered  his  office  and  found  him 
awaiting  me.  He  was  a  little,  fat,  good-tem¬ 
pered  Jew,  who  spoke  decent  Engush ;  and 
who,  I  afterwards  firand  out,  was  constantly 
affirming  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  that 
he  was  no  descendant  of  Abraham. 

“  Hillo,  Bmnton  I  ”  he  cried,  jumping  firom 
his  chair.  “  My  lad  told  me  you ’d  Men ; 
where  have  yon  been  these  two  months  and 
more  ?  Loti  here,  old  fellow,  I ’ve  adveiv 
tised  your  place ;  but  you  can  have  it  on  the 
old  terms.” 

“Some  mistake,  sir,  I  believe”;  and  I 
handed  him  a  card  bearing  the  inscription 
“  Charles  Harker.” 

He  took  it  and  held  it  to  the  gaslight, 
looked  at  the  back,  considered  it  endways, 
and  pondered  over  it  upside  down.  Then 
taking  the, candle  his  cleik  had  brought, 
held  it  close  to  my  face. 

“  If  you  are  not  disposed  to  proceed  to 
business,  I  will  bid  yon  good  night,”  said  I, 
greatly  annoyed  at  his  manner. 

“  It ’s  him.  and  it  ain’t  him,”  he  said 
aloud ;  “  Carl  never  could  look  a  man  in 
the  faM  as  this  one  does.  And  yet  I  don’t 
see  ^  way  through  the  features.” 

“  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  trouble 
yourself  about  my  features  I  ’’  I  exclaimed, 
opening  the  door,  —  “  good  night.” 

“  Stop,  stop,  my  good  sir  I  and  don’t  be 
offendeA  It  was  a  mistake.  All  Isaac’s 
mistake,  upon  my  honor.” 

“  All  a  bistaka,”  echoed  young  Isaac. 

My  curiosity  was  exdteA  besides,  I 
really  wanted  the  offices ;  and  I  therefiiM 
allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  into  mount¬ 
ing  the  narrow  staircase,  until  we  feced  a 
door  bearing  the  name  Bmnton  on  it  in 
white  letters,  and  having  the  two  upper 
panels  glased,  more,  I  should  imagine,  to 
supply  Ught  to  the  stoircase  than  for  admis¬ 
sion  of  light  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Moss  produced  a  key,  and  turning  to 
me  with  a  good-natured  smile,  said,  “1  ’d 
have  sworn  you  were  Bmnton  five  minutes 
ago,  but  I  am  sure  now  that  1  was  wrong. 
Carl  always  swore  as  he  came  up  stairs,  and 
you  haven’t.  It ’s  Bmnton ’s  mrc  all  but 
the  eyes,  and  I ’d  swear  to  the  eyes  any¬ 
where.  That  is,  to  the  twinkle  of  ’em,  yon 
know.” 

And  he  unlocked  the  door  and  invited 
me  within. 

Walking  to  a  table  on  which  he  had 
placed  the  light,  I  tocdi  a  chair,  and  produced 
my  pocket-book. 

“B^ore  we  go  further,  Mr.  Moss,  let  us 
quite  understand  each  other.  I  have  no 
wish  to  derive  any  benefit  firom  any  virtues 


hlr.  Bmnton  may  possess,  and  I  am  going 
to  convince  you  that  I  am  what  I  represent 
myself  to  be.  Be  good  enough  to  read  that 
letter.” 

It  was  one  firom  a  merchant  in  the  north, 
only  received  that  morning,  and  mentioned 
circumstances  which  were  sufficient  to  settle 
anv  doubts  as  to  my  identity. 

Mr.  Moss  read  it,  folded  it  up  briskly^ 
and  presented  it  to  me  with  a  bow. 

“  sir,  1  apologize.  I  confess  that  up  to 
this  moment  I  fancied  it  was  Carl ;  but  what 
puzzled  me  was,  that  such  a  surly  fellow 
should  take  to  larking  and  playing  the  fool. 
You  are  very  much  lue  my  last  tenant,  sir, 
that  is  all.” 

“  Very  well ;  now  that  matter  is  settled, 
let  us  look  at  the  rooms.” 

The  lighted  gas  showed  me  a  large  one 
and  very  barely  furnished.  There  was  a 
large  leather-covered  table  with  a  desk  on 
it,  tour  chairs,  an  inkstand,  and  a  partially 
filled  waste-paper  basket,  and  that  was  all. 

“  Rather  meagre,  Mr.  Moss.” 

“  Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  more  could  you 
want  ?  Would  you  like  a  safe  ?  I ’ve  got 
cme  to  spare  down  stairs  and  you  shall  have 
it,  and  a  new  mat  for  your  feet,  — there  now, 
—  I  hate  haggling.” 

“  Let  me  see  the  other  room,  please.” 

It  was  one  which  a  person  sitting  at  the 
table  would  have  right  opposite  to  mm,  and 
it  had  no  door.  “  it  was  a  clerk’s  office,” 
Mr.  Moss  said,  “  and  you  wanted  yoiu:  eye 
on  such  chaps.”  1  suggested  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  might  sometimes  want  privacy,  where¬ 
upon  he  said  “  he  had  the  door  down  stairs 
and  it  should  be  hui^  at  once  if  I  wished 
it.”  But  having  no  intention  of  enraging  a 
clerk  at  present  I  told  him  it  was  of  no  con¬ 
science. 

Ihe  room  was  about  half  the  size  of  the 
outer  one,  and  contained  a  desk  and  stool. 
There  was  a  larra  closet  for  coals  and  such¬ 
like  matters,  and  a  good  allowance  of  dust 
and  cobwebs  all  over. 

“  I  ’ll  have  it  cleaned  up  to-morrow,”  said 
Mr.  Moss.  “  It  looks  bcautitul  when  clean, 
and  you  ’ll  find  the  desk  to  be  real  Spanish 
mahogany.” 

Thev  would  suit  me  well  enough,  and  I 
told  Mr.  Moss  so ;  paid  him  a  quarter’s  rent 
in  advance,  and  rose  to  depart. 

“  O,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Moss,”  I  exclaimed, 
a  sudden  thought  striking  me ;  “I  will  send 
a  man  to  paint  my  name  on  the  door,  and 
on  the  wall  down  stairs.” 

“  Very  good,  sir;  I  would  do  it  at  once 
if  I  were  you.  Cari  was  a  loose  fish,  and  if 
you  delayed  it  until  you  got  here  you  might 
be  annoyed.” 

“  How  BO  ?  What  was  he  ?  ” 

“  Take  a  cigar  first,  Mr.  Harker,  you  ’ll 
find  no  better  in  Liverpool.  Lord!  how 
like  him  you  do  look  when  I  don’t  see  your 
eyes  I  ” 

“  And  yet  I  have  not  been  thought  to  re¬ 
semble  a  loose  fish  before,  Mr.  Moss.” 

“  I  did  n’t  mean  that.  Have  you  never 
seen  an  ugly  person  resemble  a  very  hsmd- 
Bome  one?  1  have  many  a  time.  Well, 
about  Carl :  he  was  here  about  two  years, 
and  call  me  a  Jew  if  I  could  reckon  him  up. 
He  used  to  come  here  about  noon,  and  won 
up  to  eight  or  nine  o’clock  at  night;  but 
what  buriness  he  worked  at  I  could  never 
find  out.  I  know  he  had  a  big  ledger,  and 
two  or  three  such  books ;  but  a  big  l^ger 
won’t  make  a  business  any  more  than  a  big 
carpet-b(W  will,  and  he  always  carried  one. 
He  would  come  and  smoke  a  cigar  with  me 
now  and  then;  but  I  never  came  up  here 

S*  '  all  that  time,  and  he  kept  this  door 
He  always  seemed  to  be  expecting 
a  blow  did  pom  Carl,  more  like  a  rat  in  a 
comer  than  anything  else,  poor  beggar  I 
Well,  sir,  one  morning  I  found  the  key  on 
my  mat,  and  found  the  place  just  as  you  see 
it,  and  have  never  seen  Carl  since.  One  or 
two  queer-looking  men  have  inquired  about 
him,  and  asked  if  he  was  coming  back,  and 
I  said  most  likely  he  would,  and  likely 
enough  he  will.” 

“  Not  at  all  an  interesting  story,”  I  thought, 
and  I  felt  inclined  to  yawn  in  Mr.  Moss’s 
fisce ;  but  1  thanked  him  for  his  information, 
and  promised  to  take  possession  in  three 
days,  which  I  q>ent  in  presenting  my  letters 
of  introduction,  and  making  other  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  prosecution  of  my  plans. 

At  length  the  eventful  day  arrived,  and  I 
stood  in  my  own  office,  with  my  name  em 
blazoned  on  the  door  and  passage  wall.  I 
was  waiting  for  a  friend  to  call  on  me  (who, 
by  the  way,  had  promised  to  put  me  in  the 
way  of  doing  some  business  that  very  day), 
and  felt  impatient  for  his  arrival  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  ofiSce  was  clean  and  tidy,  and  the 
floors  had  been  well  scrubbed. 

Why  had  n’t  they  emptied  the  waste- 
paper  basket  of  all  Uiat  lumber  ? 


The  office-keeper  had  lighted  a  fire,  and 
I  took  up  the  basket  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  myself;  but  from  some  cause  or  other  1 

E laced  it  on  the  table  and  began  idly  to 
um  the  scraps  one  by  one. 

I  had  nearly  disposed  of  them  all  when  a 
scrap  attracted  my  attention  and  I  read  it. 
It  was  tom  so  as  to  leave  a  few  words  intact, 
and  it  ran  thus  ;  — 

“  Louise  has  given  your  description,  and 
yon  may  rely  on  our  finding  you.  Forward 
th^lates  at  once,  or  —  ’ 

Then  another  piece  of  mysterious  paper, 
apparently  a  plan  of  some  place  or  other. 
vVhat  did  this  mean  ? 

But  I  had  no  time  to  consider,  for  my 
friend  entered,  and  putting  the  two  pieces 
of  paper  in  my  drawer,  I  emptied  the  basket 
in  the  fire,  and  went  out  with  him  to  do  a 
good  day’s  work. 

Returning  late  in  the  evening,  I  relit  the 
fire,  and  addressed  myself  to  the  writing  of 
two  important  letters  to  be  posted  by  11.30 
that  night,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  the 
Cunard  liner,  which  sailed  early  in  the 
morning;  and  then  it  was  that  me  black 
darkness  of  the  doorless  room  opposite  to 
me  begu  to  trouble  me  most. 

It  foul  troubled  me  before,  but  on  this 
night  it  troubled  me  tenfold.  From  child¬ 
hood  I  have  been  imaginative,  and  knowing 
this,  I  stirred  the  fire,  called  myself  an  ass, 
and  went  on  with  my  letter.  But  not  for 
long.  My  eyes  wandered  to  the  black  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  doorway,  and  I  began  to  ransack 
my  memory  for  statistics  of  men  who  could 
tell  by  some  occult  power  if  any  one  were 
hidden  in  the  room  they  enteiW;  and  I 
laughed  aloud  when  I  remembered  that  I 
had  read  of  one  sensitive  gentleman,  who  by 
this  same  occult  sense  had  found  that  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  skeleton  was  in  a  closet  behind  him. 

I  oivn  !  dislike  being  in  the  dark,  but  I 
will  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  have 
resolution  enough  to  overcome  the  dislike. 

Therefore  I  proposed  to  myself  to  very 
quietly  walk  into  the  dark  room  whicn 
troubled  me  (and  without  a  light),  look  out 
of  the  windows,  and  slowly  return. 

I  went,  —  the  very  first  step  beyond  the 
thieshold  dispelled  my  fears.  I  could  see 
the  glimmer  of  the  stars  through  the  glass, 
hear  the  rattle  of  the  cabs  outside.  Why, 
it  was  quite  a  cheerful  place,  after  all  I 
Ha  I  there  was  a  shining  noise  there  by 
the  closet,  and  then  my  fears  returned  and 
overpowered  me.  I  strove  to  walk  out  like 
a  tragedy  hero ;  but  my  pace  ({uickened  as 
I  neared  the  door,  and  heard  the  shuffling 
noise  close  to  me,  and  the  next  moment  a 
powerful  hand  was  at  my  throat,  and  help¬ 
less  on  the  floor  with  the  cold  muzzle  of  a 
pistol  press^  to  my  head,  I  was  bound  and 
dragg^  into  the  outer  office,  thrust  into  my 
chair  and  confronted  by  two  quiet-looking 
men,  one  of  whom  laid  his  revolver  on  the 
table,  saying  at  the  same  time  with  an  ugly 
sneer,  “  So,  Bmnton,  we  have  caught  you 
at  last.”  . 


The  speaker  was  a  mild,  intelligent-look¬ 
ing  man  of  about  thirty-five.  In  a  proper 
dress  he  would  have  looked  like  a  High- 
Church  clergyman.  His  companion  was 
evidently  a  foreigner,  and  I  imagine  a  Ger¬ 
man.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
wore  spectacles,  and  a  prolusion  of  beard 
and  whiskers  covered  more  than  half  his 
face.  But  be  had  a  winning  smile  and  good 
teeth,  which  he  often  took  an  opportunity 
of  showing. 

“  We  have  found  you  at  last.” 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  am  not  ner¬ 
vous  when  I  see  B  danger,  and  I  boldly 
replied, — 

“  My  name  is  Harker  and  not  Bmnton ; 
Mr.  Moss,  the  landlord  of  these  premises, 
has  noticed  my  resemblance  to  his  late  ten¬ 
ant,  and  is  satisfied  that  I  am  not  the  same. 
Depend  upon  it  that  1  shall  make  you  re¬ 
pent  this  outrage.” 

I  tried  to  rise  to  call  for  help  from  the 
street,  but  the  pistol  was  cocked  and  pointed 
at  me,  and  there  was  that  in  the  man’s  face 
which  cautioned  me  against  rashness  in  my 
helpless  position. 

“  I  will  sit  down,”  I  replied,  “  and  hear 
what  you  have  to  say ;  but  if  I  choose  to  do 
it  I  shall  do  my  best  to  raise  an  alarm  in 
spite  of  your  revolver.” 

“Veil  rpoke,  Carl,”  said  the  foreigner; 
“  Louitc  always  say  he  a  plucky  one.” 

“  Now  then,  Bmnton,”  whispered  the 
other,  “  let  us  have  no  nonsense.  We  have 
not  met  before,  it  is  tme,  but  Louise  has  so 
well  described  you,  that  putting  another 
name  on  your  door  was  simply  idiotic.  Be¬ 
sides  one  of  ours  has  watched  for  your  re¬ 
turn,  and  we  communicated  with  him  di¬ 
rectly  we  landed.  Go  firee  if  yon  like,  but 
we  will  have  the  plates” 


“  Dat ’s  the  matter  vid  us,”  echoed  the 
German ;  “  ve  vill  have  the  plates.” 

“  1  know  nothing  of  any  plates,”  I  cried, 

“  nor  of  Louise,  nor  of  you.  All  I  know  is, 
that  you  will  see  the  inside  of  a  prison  very 
shortly.” 

“  And  you  tliink  you  can  throw  us,  throw 
ME  over  in  this  way  I  Do  you  think  you 
deal  with  children  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  deal  with  a  biu^lar.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  with  a  rascal  of  some  sort  or  other.” 

Here  my  two  friends  held  a  whispered  (;on- 
ference.  Then  he  of  the  revolver  turned 
sharply  towards  me. 

“  Will  you  marry  Louise  ?  Will  you  give 
up  the  plates,  and  marry  my  sister  ?  ” 

“  She  lofe  you  like  old  boots,”  added  the 
German;  and  from  which  I  opine  that  he 
prided  himself  on  a  knowledge  of  English 
idiom. 

In  spite  of  my  serious  position  I  was  get¬ 
ting  thoroughly  amused.  The  dark  doorway 
held  unknown  terrors  to  my  excited  imagi¬ 
nation;  but  two  commonplace  fellows  who 
had  made  a  mistake  only  caused  a  feeling 
of  merriment,  even  in  spite  of  the  revolver. 

“I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,”  I 
replied.  “  I  am  flattered  by  the  l^y’s 
preference ;  but  having  one  wife  already,  I 
fear  I  must  decline  takmg  a  second  ;  and  as 
for  the  plates,  please  explain  what  you 
mean.” 

'The  answer  to  this  flippant  speech  was 
a  blow  on  the  face,  which  sent  the  blood 
streaming  on  the  floor. 

“  You  ^  remember  insulting  the  sister  of 
Louis  Orlofl’l  Here,  Baron,  let  us  gag  him, 
and  search ;  he  wiU  be  raising  an  alarm 
presently.” 

They  thrust  a  piece  of  rope  between  my 
teeth,  compressing  my  windpipe  to  make  me 
open  my  mouth;  and  there  I  satnelpless  whilst 
they  turned  out  the  contents  of  my  desk  and 
drawers,  not  forgetting  my  cash-Mx,  which 
was  opened  with  a  key  taken  from  my  waist¬ 
coat  pocket,  and  the  contents  appropriated. 
Knowing  that  the  two  scraps  of  paper  I 
had  found  in  the  waste-paper  basket,  and 
placed  in  my  drawer,  must  have  reference 
to  their  visit,  1  watched  very  anxiously 
when  they  opened  it.  But  they  esi-aped 
notice,  and  I  felt  that  I  bad  got  some  clew  to 
the  mystery,  even  if  these  men  escaped ;  and 
I  had  quite  determined  that  they  should  not 
escape,  for  1  was  insecurely  bound,  and  had 
been  working  hard  to  ^et  my  right  hand 
free,  and,  thanks  to  having  a  very  narrow 
one,  I  now  found  myself  able  to  slip  it 
through  the  loop  which  encircled  the  wrist; 
but  1  “  bided  my  time,”  for  I  saw  that  a  false 
move  might  bring  a  bpllet  through  my 
head. 

“  De  plates  is  in  ze  oder  room,  Carl  Brun- 
ton,  mon  ami,”  said  the  Baron,  smiling,  and 
patting  my  shoulder.  “  Vy  not  say  ?  Vy 
shoot  we  you  ?  You  do  dem  so  well,  ve  no 
get  any  lute  dcm.  And  you  use  dem  your¬ 
self,  and  den,  Ach  Gott  I  you  upset  de  cart 
of  de  apple.” 

“  Yes,”  I  thought ;  “  and  it ’s  odd  to  me  if  I 
don’t  upset  yoiur  cart  of  de  apple  before  long.” 

“  In  dare ;  in  back  room  ?  ”  asked  the 
Baron,  with  another  amiable  smile. 

I  said,  “  Yes,”  with  my  eyes. 

“  See  now,  my  Louis,  you  were  too  rough. 
You  into  him  pitch  like  dam.  So  see  mm 
amiable.”  Then  to  me,  — 

“And  you  vill  marry  Louise,  who  lofe 
you  like  old  boots  ?  ” 

My  other  hand  was  free  now.  I  tried  to 
speak,  and  implored  with  my  eyes  for  the 
^gto  be  removed. 

The  Baron  removed  it,  and  while  doing 
so  I  resolved  on  a  plan  of  operations. 

“  You  will  marry  Louise  and  give  us  the 
plates  ?  ” 

“  I  will  give  you  every  satisfaction.” 

“  That  18  business,”  said  Louis  OrlofT, 
coming  forward.  “  First  the  plates.  Then 
you  return  with  us  to  New  York,  and  keep 
your  promise  to  Louise.  Why  give  us  this 
trouble  ?  I  tell  you  frankly  that  the  expense 
will  be  deducted  from  your  share,  and  that 
you  will  be  strictly  watched  in  future.  1 
should  have  cut  your  throat  but  for  my 
promise  to  Louise.  Now,  where  arc  the 
plates  ?  ” 

“  Look  in  the  closet  in  the  next  room ; 
rake  out  the  coals,  and  take  what  you  find.” 

“  Good.  Come,  Baron.” 

And  they  left  me  to  operate  on  the  coals. 
Springing  up,  I  seized  the  revolver,  darted  to 
the  door,  and  in  a  moment  had  locked  them 
in.  But  my  triumph  was  of  short  duration ; 
for  Orlofi'  was  on  the  other  side  like  light¬ 
ning,  the  rotten  woodwork  toie  oUt  under 
his  vigorous  wrench,  and  his  hand  was  on 
my  throat  before  I  could  grope  my  way  to 
the  stairs. 

Then  I  knew  that  life  depended  on  the 
strurale,  and  I  foi^t  like  one  possessed 
for  the  revolver.  The  Baron  came  to  his 
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friend's  help ;  but  I  found  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  send  him  reeling  to  the  ground. 
Orion  was  tlie  weaker  man,  but  he  outdid 
me  in  skill ;  and  a  dexterous  feint  threw  me 
off  my  guard,  leaving  the  revolver  in  his 
hands. 

Purple  with  paaaion,  he  fired  instantly, 
and  I  relt  a  sharo  sdng in  my  left  shoulder; 
and  then  all  earuily  thlnn  seemed  to  be  fad¬ 
ing  away,  and  a  world  De>ond  openiuK  to 


syond  opening  to 


When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  laid 
on  a  mattress  on  the  office  table,  and  my 
wife  tearfiillv  bending  over  me.  There  was 
a  calm-foceJ  surgeon,  too,  who  showed  me 
the  ball  he  had  extracted,  and  told  me  to 
cheer  up,  for  I  should  be  better  in  a  fow 
days,  for  no  damage  was  done.  Mr.  Moss 
was  there  too,  and  came  to  my  bed — I 
mean  my  table-side,  and  whis^red  how 
he  had  bwn  called  up  by  the  police,  who, 
hearing  a  pistol-shot,  had  come  up  stairs, 
and  arrest  Orloff  and  the  Baron,  and, 
finding  me  on  the  ground  bleeding,  had  sent 
for  a  surgeon  and  my  wife,  having  found  my 
private  ^dress  from  a  letter  in  mv  pocket. 

I  was  only  fidnt  from  loss  of  blo(M ;  the 
bullet  did  little  damage,  and  I  preferred  get¬ 
ting  up,  and  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
evening’s  adventure,  not  noUclng  at  the 
time  tlmt  a  tall  inspector  of  police  was  in 
the  room. 

“  Will  YOU  kindly  show  me  those  pieces 
of  paper r”  he  said,  advancing.  “I  have 
the  men  in  Mr.  Moss’s  office ;  but  beyond 
the  assault  on  yon  1  have  no  evidence 
against  them ;  but  I  know  them  well.” 

1  produced  them,  and  the  inspector  fas- 
tenea  on  the  one  which  seemed  to  be  a  plan, 
then  looking  around,  said,  — 

“  This  is  a  plan  (ff  your  office.” 

“  Call  me  a  Jew  ir  it  ain’t  I  ”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Moss,  taking  it. 

“  Yes,  it  is  certainly  a  plan  of  your  office. 
See,  here  is  the  doorway,  and  there  comes 
the  other  room.  Then  there  is  a  cross 
against  the  fireplace  in  this  room,  on  what 
1  judge  from  the  lines  to  mean  the  fourth 
board  from  the  hearthstone,  and  another 
cross  against  the  sixth  from  the  hearthstone 
in  the  other  room.  Get  a  crowbar,  Mr.  Moss.” 

“  There ’s  one  down  stairs.” 

I  do  believe  that  if  you ’d  asked  for  a 
crocodile  ho  would  have  got  one  ‘‘down 
stairs.” 

Crowbar  and  a  policeman  to  wield  it  were 
soon  produced,  and  then  the  mystery  was 
unravelled. 

Close  to  where  I  sat  were  unearthed  sev¬ 
eral  copper  plates  for  the  forging  of  Russian 
rouble  notes  of  various  amounts ;  and  in  the 
back  room,  under  the  flooring  were  found 
several  hundreds  of  well-executed  forgeries 
carefully  soldered  up  in  a  tin  case,  tomthcr 
with  correspondence  implicating  Orl<m  and 
the  Baron.  It  appeared  that  Brunton  was 
engaged  by  a  New  York  gang  to  engrave 
the  mates,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  his 
employers,  the  agent  between  them  being 
the  Louise  before  mentioned,  whose  fair 
hand  I  had  been  compelled  to  decline. 
Brunton  had  evidently  become  frightened, 
and  had  fled.  He  was  no  traitor,  or  he 
would  have  decamped  with  the  plates.  Per¬ 
haps  the  dread  of  oaving  to  espouse  Louise 
may  have  had  to  do  with  his  flight.  She  was 
a  very  handsome  woman,  if  I  may  judge 
from  a  photograph  of  her  found  in  the  tin 
case,  but  lookea  like  one  accustomed  to 
rule,  and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  admin¬ 
ister  wholesome  correction  to  her  spouse. 

Assisted  into  a  carriage  which  was  wait¬ 
ing,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Bar¬ 
on  and  Orloff  brought  down  in  handcuffs, 
the  Baron  regarding  me  with  a  sweet  smile, 
and  Orloff  scowling  on  me  like  a  fiend.  1 
did  not  prosecute,  for  they  were  so  well 
known  to  the  police  as  forgers,  that  there 
was  evidence  enough  for  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  to  procure  a  conviction  and  a  sentence 
of  ten  years’  penal  servitude;  and  in  due 
time  I  recovered,  and  dismissed  the  matter 
from  my  mind. 

But  1  had  not  heard  the  last  of  it.  About 
twelve  months  after  the  trial  and  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  Baron  and  his  friend  there 
came  one  night  a  timid  knock  at  my  office 
door,  and  my  clei^  (for  1  had  such  a  luxuiy 
then)  ushered  in  what,  at  first  sight,  seemed 
to  be  a  moving  bundle  of  rags.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  bundle  of  rags  insisted  on  see¬ 
ing  me,  and  ushered  itself  in,  spite  of  all  re¬ 
monstrances. 

It  came  and  stood  before  me,  and  resolved 
itself  into  the  resemblance  of  a  man,  —  a 
man  lean,  haggard,  sunken-eyed,  ragged,  and 
dirty,  but  wi3i  a  face  something  like  my 
own ;  and  without  putting  a  question,  I 
knew  that  I  stood  face  to  face  with  Carl 
Brunton,  and  I  addressed  the  rags  by  that 
name. 


“  I  took  that  name,”  the  poor,  shivering 
thing  replied,  “but  my  name  is  — but  no 
matter.  May  I  speak  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  go  on.” 

“  Will  you  give  me  some  drink  first  ?  I 
have  had  none  io-day,  and  I  feel  delirinm 
tremens  coming  on.  0,  how  cold  it  is,  and 
how  I  shiver  I 

I  sent  the  clerk  for  some  brandy,  which 
he  took  raw,  and  with  shaking  hand  held 
out  the  glass  for  more. 

“I  imagine  it  is  Mr.  Moss  you  want  to 
see,  is  it  not  ?  If  so,  you  will  find  him  to¬ 
morrow,  at  ten  o’clock.” 

“  No,  no,  you,  you  I  want — I  —  I  am  very 
poor,  very  poor.  Will  you  give  me  six¬ 
pence?  ” 

I  gave  him  half  a  crown. 

“  Now  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ” 

“I  —  I  left  some  property  here  when  I 
went  away.  You  wonT  refuse  to  give  it  up  ? 
I  seem  poor,  but  I  am  rich  —  ah  I  so  rich  I 
—  and  I  will  pav  you  well.” 

“  You  mean  the  forged  rouble-notes  and 
the  plate  you  engraved  them  from  ?  ” 

“  Ah  I  Who  told  you  that  ?  Then  you 
have  found  them,  and  used  them  ?  I  ran 
away  finm  them,  and  wished  to  lead  a 
better  life,  but  thev  drew  me  back;  and 
now  you  have  robbed  me,  and  I  shall 
starve.” 

I  explained  to  the  poor  wretch  what  had 
become  of  his  possemons,  and  how  they 
were  found,  and  inquired  if  he  had  not 
heard  of  the  fate  of  his  accomplices. 

“  No ;  I  have  been  wandering  about  the 
country,  living  in  hospitals  and  workhouses, 
because  they  hunt  me  down  firom  place  to 

?lace.  Hiey  will  kill  me  as  they  killed  the 
'osen  Jew  and  the  engraver  at  Stockholm, 
all  because  they  demanded  a  fair  share. 
Tliey  are  dogging  me  to-night  —  one  of 
them  is  outside  now.  Let  me  see,  what  did 
I  come  here  for  ?  O,  sixpence.  Lend  me 
sixpence ;  I  ’ll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds 
for  it  to-morrow.” 

I  made  a  further  donation,  and,  as  the 
man  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  delirium,  I 
told  my  clerk  to  retch  a  medical  man.  But 
before  he  could  execute  the  order,  the  bun¬ 
dle  of  rags  crept  down  the  narrow  stairs, 
sitting  on  each  step,  and  wriggling  by  aid  of 
his  hands  to  the  next  below,  whilst  we,  un¬ 
able  to  pass  him,  looked  on,  wondering  how 
it  woulu  all  end. 

'The  street  gained,  he  stood  uprmht,  and, 
casting  a  terrified  glance  around,  wd  away 
into  the  darkness,  and  we,  following  in  the 
direction  he  had  taken,  learned  shortly  af¬ 
terwards  that  a  beggar  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  Mersey  from  St.  George’s  landing- 
stage,  and  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

His  body  was  never  found,  and  I,  having 
had  enough  of  Mersey  Street,  moved  my 
quarters,  much  to  the  regret  of  Mr.  Moss, 
for,  quoth  he,  “  Two  of  ’em  are  at  Portland, 
and  another  at  the  bottom  of  the  river ;  so 
you  may  call  me  a  Jew  if  any  one  troubles 
you  again.” 

But  I  went ;  and  the  office  is  still  without 
a  tenant,  and  I  shudder  when  I  pass  through 
the  street  at  night,  and,  looking  up,  see  the 
two  black  shining  windows,  like  two  great 
eyes  watching  me,  and  fancy  I  can  see  a 
shadowy  form  in  ra^s,  pressing  its  face  to 
the  glass,  and  nbbenng  and  mowing  at  the 
busy  stream  of  human  life  which  surges  to 
and  fro  forever. 


THE  BRITISH  BABY. 

WHAT  a  grand  old  institution  is  that  of 
the  Brm^  baby,  although  it  is  by 
no  means  an  insular  institution,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  had  its  rise  originally 
somewhere  in  Mesopotamia.  Either  the 
laughing  or  the  weeping  philosopher  might 
do  a  great  deal  of  business  with  the  British 
baby.  The  old  Thracian  philosophers  used 
to  cry  when  they  were  born  and  to  laugh 
when  they  died ;  but  we  Christian  island¬ 
ers  may  blend  our  smiles  and  tears.  We 
laugh  over  it,  we  joke  about  it.  There  is 
something  comic  in  the  whole  affair;  but 
neverthemss  there  is  a  serious,  more  serious, 
most  serious  element  of  the  case. 

It  is  a  blessed  fact  that  the  young  British 
mother  can  only  have  one  first  baby.  That 
first  baby  is  her  fetish.  The  quantity  of 
things  purchased  months  and  months  be¬ 
forehand  for  the  unconscious  Neogilus  is  be¬ 
yond  all  conscience.  The  little  Qmbs  must 
be  swathed  In  lawn,  and  the  pillow  consist 
of  eider-down.  The  ruling  principle  of  the 
expenditure  seems  to  be  tnat  everything 
should  be  as  expensive  as  possible,  and,  so 
far  as  may  be,  entirely  useless.  Comes  the 
doctor,  sleek  and  smiling,  watch  in  hand, 
and  with  the  head  of  his  “  perchloride  of 
formile,”  inUgo  chloroform,  emerging  from 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  —  thanks  to 


Her  Gracious  Majesty,  who  has  set  her  suf¬ 
fering  sex  the  example  of  not  suffering 
more  than  they  are  obliged.  Comes  the 
matron,  sister,  or  cousin,  who  assumes  the 
charge,  wears  the  keys,  secures  the  plate- 
basket,  and  makes  ber  initiatory  experi¬ 
ments  in  housekeeping.  Paterfamilias  some¬ 
times  tries  on  the  housekeeping,  and,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  makes  an  utter  mess  of  it. 
Comes  Mrs.  Gamp,  with  the  inevitable  um¬ 
brella  and  the  prevailing  taste  for  strong  wa¬ 
ters;  but  I  protest  against  all  nurses  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Gamp  species,  fw  some  are  kind, 
thoughtful,  Christianly  souls  enough.  Then 
the  British  baby  lor^  it  over  all,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  its  sovereignty.  The  British  fa¬ 
ther  and  husband  is  wholesomely  awoke  to 
a  sense  of  his  true  insignificance.  He  has 
his  base  uses,  in  the  low  way  of  paying  bills, 
and  the  British  baby  generally  stands  a  man 
in  a  twenty-pound  note,  and  is  cheap  at 
that  He  is  uerefore  still  to  be  fed,  though 
his  nourishment  is  a  minor  point  to  that  of 
the  baby ;  but  he  may  eat  a  chop  on  the 
staircase  or  take  a  cut  at  the  cold  mutton 
on  the  sideboard.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  this  is  the  time  for  high  revels 
below  stairs,  and  exaggerated  household 
bills  in  the  kitchen,  and  almost  the  first  use 
that  the  mistress  makes  of  recovered  health 
and  strength  is  to  deal  out  monthly  warn¬ 
ings.  Come  the  sympathizing  lady  friends 
and  the  good  old  souls  who  slip  half-crowns 
into  the  nurse’s  hands  to  see  the  red  mon¬ 
strosity,  as  if  ll  were  some  lusus  natura 
from  Cochin  China.  Comes  the  inevitable 
poke  in  the  sensitive  ribs,  and  the  ferocious 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  the  absurd  allusion 
to  your  chances  of  a  prize  at  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  baby-show.  Comes  a  prevailing  atmos¬ 
phere  of  caudle,  and  a  bit  of  basketwork 
done  up  with  lace  and  spangles,  called  a  ber- 
ceaunette,  and  long  voluminous  robes  and 
cloaks  of  a  deep  flaming  color.  Come  your 
friends  and  neighbors,  making  their  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  dealing  out  their  pasteboard,  for 
which  the  good  wife  will  deal  out  hers  in 
return,  with  thanks  for  the  honor  of  kind 
inquiries.  And  reposing  in  state  in  the 
mi^t,  as  if  she  had  achieved  some  memor¬ 
able  action  without  parallel  within  living 
memory,  b  that  gooa  wife  herself,  having 
discharged  a  duty  to  the  state,  or  rather, 
dropping  levity,  let  us  say  with  Keble’s 
beautiful  muse,  that  she  — 

“  To  the  Orest  fsther  lifti  her  psie  glad  ejre. 

Like  s  tevlTliig  flower  when  etorme  are  hiuh^  on  high.” 

That  wonderful  British  baby  I  But,  as  I 
said  before,  it  so  fortunate^  happens  that 
every  baby  cannot  be  the  first  baby.  But 
it  is  a  lingular  matter  of  fact  that  the  first 
baby  has  always  got  such  fine  eyes  and 
dimpled  cheek,  and  is  the  very  image  of  his 
father,  and  has  such  an  intellectual  fore¬ 
head.  All  babies  are  so  pretty  that  it  be¬ 
comes  an  astonishment  how  men  and  women 
should  ever  grow  up  ugly.  As  the  babies  come 
on  fast,  perhaps  the  mother  reluctantly  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  every  e^  is  not  a  swan’s 
egg.  Perhaps,  good  soul,  she  also  admits 
that  endless  fineries  are  not  absolute  neces¬ 
sities  for  the  baby.  And  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  women  are  very  ^ood  to  each  other  at 
these  times,  and  manifest  an  immense  lot  of 
sincere  sympathy.  One  will  take  off  the 
other  children,  who,  hearing  they  have  got  a 
new  brother,  insist  that  he  shall  come  down 
and  play  at  skipping  rope  with  them ;  and  an¬ 
other  wiU  send  all  manner  of  colored  worked 
shoes ;  and  another  will  insist  on  providing 
beef-tea  or  calves’-foot  jelly  after  her  own 
peculiar  recipe;  and  another  will  take  her 
book  and  her  work  and  sit  beside  the  invalid 
for  hours ;  and  another  will  send  grapes  and 
flowers,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  kind  neighborly  offices. 

Then  the  critish  baby  has  to  be  registered 
and  christened,  and  as  the  unsympathizijjg 
law  exacts  a  fine  in  case  of  non-registration 
the  latter  point  is  of  importance.  The 
church-registers  were  kept  so  badly  that  the 
State  insisted  on  having  a  registration  of  its 
own.  Those  who  care  more  for  Church 
than  State  make'  the  parson  note  the  date 
of  birth,  —  an  entry  which  gives  them  a 
double  legal  note  of  birth.  The  choosing  of 
names,  the  choosing  of  godfathers  and  go<L 
mothers,  are  difficulties  that  encompass  the 
unconscious  babe.  The  business  of  spon¬ 
sorship  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  sim¬ 
plified  by  the  rule  that  permits  parents  to  be 
sponsors;  but  for  all  that,  parents  generally 
prefer  the  three  sponsors  among  outsiders. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  ask  people.  The 
modern  idea  that  has  encrust^  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  idea  is  that  the  godfather  should 
present  a  silver  mug,  or  knife,  fork,  or  spoon, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  sponsorship 
becomes  a  serious  tax  on  one’s  benevolence. 
1  once  told  a  lady  that  her  godchildren  had 
no  pecuniary  claim  upon  her,  on  the  strength 


of  which  sLe  knocked  them  out  of  her  will.  It 
would  be  much  better  if  it  were  understood 
all  round  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  either 
expected  or  desired ;  that  you  may  make 
presents  qua  friend  or  qua  relative,  but  not 
qua  sponsor.  Then  yon  have  no  right  to 
give  a  girl  an  ugly  name.  She  will  amays 
resent  it.  ShiAespeare  was  an  intensely 
sensible  man,  but  he  made  a  great  mistake 
when  he  argued  that  there  was  nothing  in  a 
name,  or  rather  he  smiled  when  he  put  such 
nonsense  on  pretty  Juliet’s  lips.  Tnere  are 
many  persons  to  whom  many  plain  names 
have  a  directly  repellant  effect.  There  are 
certain  names  to  which  some  people,  per¬ 
haps  from  some  vague  associations,  can 
never  take  kindly.  There  are  some  which 
I  cannot  bear  myself.  The  British  Pater¬ 
familias  generally  respecU  the  memory  of 
his  great-aunt  and  grandmother,  and  is  will¬ 
ing  enough  to  call  her  Susan  or  Jane.  But 
the  mother  is  rather  like  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field’s  wife,  who  read  novels  when  she  was 
laid  up,  and  selected  the  fine  name  of  the 
heroine. 

But  as  for  the  baby,  whatever  rndimen- 
tary  arts  he  may  develop,  as,  for  instance, 
the  art  of  suction,  he  does  not  show  the 
slightest  possible  glimpse  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  moral  sense.  His  notions  of  sleep 
are  simply  inordinate.  His  times  for  awak¬ 
ening  are  the  small  hours,  when  all  consci¬ 
entious  babies  are  asleep.  He  then  displays 
a  capacity  for  yelling,  which  otherwise  could 
hardly  be  expected  from  so  minute  an  in¬ 
sect.  At  other  times  he  reclines,  sucking 
his  thumb  in  dim  yearning  after  a  pipe,  or 
doubling  his  fist  in  lively  anticipation  of 
life’s  coming  struggles.  A  baby  is  generally 
born  looking  extremely  old.  One  almost 
begins  to  speculate  whether  the  Platonic 
theory  of  reminiscence  may  not  be  true,  and 
whether  this  alleged  baby  mav  not  be  some 
extremely  old  gentleman  whg  has  acted 
rather  badly  in  another  sphere  of  existence, 
and  has  had  another  mundane  chance  given 
him.  Babies  look  awfully  old  and  wrinkled 
when  they  are  born ;  sometimes  they  look 
ninety,  but  I  have  seen  them  look  as  young 
as  eight-and-forty.  In  a  few  days’  time 
they  shake  off  the  old  existence,  if  they  have 
had  an  old  existence,  and  are  fairly  em¬ 
barked  upon  this  real  sea  of  human  life, 
where  they  will  have  rocks  and  shoals  and 
quicksands  enough  before  they  can  come  in¬ 
to  any  sort  of  haven.  You  may  become  as 
philosophical  as  ever  you  choose  over  a  ba¬ 
by.  A  foal  or  a  puppy  would  scorn  to  be  so 
helpless,  and  yet  some  of  our  philosophers 
think  that,  in  the  course  of  Darwinian  de¬ 
velopment,  the  first  baby  was  evolved,  and 
mantled  to  grow  up  somehow  or  other.  A 
jury  of  monthly  nurses  would  tell  yon  that  it 
is  simply  impossible  that  a  baby  should 
shift  for  itself;  and  I  think  the  old  month¬ 
lies  would  probably  be  more  ccxrect  than 
the  philosophers.  I  like  it  better  that 
Mother  Eve  should  take  care  of  her  first¬ 
born,  and  even  be  consoled  for  the  vanished 
glories  of  the  lost  Paradise. 

And  yet  Jiere  is  something  maddening 
about  a  baby.  Boswell  is  reported  to  have 
once  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  “  Sir,  what  could 
you  do  if  you  were  shut  up  alone  in  a  tower 
with  a  baby  ?  ”  I  forget  what  the  response 
was.  “  Sir,  you  are  a  fool,”  I  should  sup¬ 
pose,  or  something  equally  laconic  and 
straightforward.  The  suggestion  is  an  aw¬ 
ful  one,  probably  an  impossible  one ;  but 
still  the  dread  idea  recurs,  —  “  What  would 
a  man  do  if  he  were  shut  up  alone  with  a 
bi^  baby  ?  ”  Charles  Lamb  held  strong 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  babies.  When 
the  young  children  came  in,  as  he  consid¬ 
ered,  to  spoil  the  dessert,  he  forthwith  pro¬ 
posed  the  health  of  the  much-calumniated 
King  Herod.  And  yet  there  are  many 
pleasant  things  to  be  said  about  babies,  and 
you  will  find  them  said  by  poets,  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  essayists  all  over  the  world ;  and 
it  is  especially  noticeable  how  men  of  genius, 
when  themselves  childless,  cling  with  most 
wonderful  love  and  intelligence  to  the  ba¬ 
bies.  But  if  you  would  know  of  what  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  adoration  the  British  babe  is  suscep¬ 
tible,  vou  would  have  to  dive  fathoms  down 
into  the  deep  maternal  heart.  How  it  prizes 
and  dotes  updh  the  baby,  and  almost  wor¬ 
ships  it,  and  would  sacrifice  dear  life  for  the 
child.  Paterfamilias  considers  it  an  “  anx¬ 
ious  little  blessing,”  as  one  worthy  man 
once  said  to  me;  or  perhaps  he  goes  his 
daily  way  without  thinl^g  much  of  toe  new¬ 
found  treasure,  or  because  he  agrees  with 
the  friend  who  condoles  with  him  because 
he  “  has  had  another  misfortune  ” ;  but  that, 
at  least,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  mother, 
nor  yet  perhaps  of  toe  angel  assigned  to 
watch  over  the  babe. 

I  entreat  the  reader  to  lay  down  these 
pages  gently,  lest  he  should  disturb  my 
British  baby. 


1 
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THE  ART  OF  RETICENCE. 

\MONG  other  classifications  we  may  di¬ 
vide  the  world  into  those  who  live  by 
impulse  and  the  undirected  flow  of  circum¬ 
stance  and  those  who  map  out  their  lives 
accordin"  to  art  and  a  definite  design.  These 
last,  however,  are  wonderfully  rare,  few 
people  having  capacit}-  enough  to  construct 
any  persistent  jilan  of  life  or  to  carrj'  it 
through  if  even  they  have  begun  one,  —  it 
being  so  much  easier  to  follow  nature  and 
drift  with  the  stream  than  to  work  by  rule 
and  square,  and  build  up  even  a  beaver’s 
dam.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  reticence,  how 
few  people  understand  this  as  an  art,  and 
how  almost  entirely  it  is  by  the  mere  chance 
of  temperament  whether  a  person  is  confi¬ 
dential  or  reticent,  with  his  Jieart  on  his 
sleeve  or  not  to  be  got  at  by  a  pickaxe, 
irritatingly  silent  or  contenqitibly  loquacious. 
Sometimes  indeed  we  do  find  one  who,  like 
Talleyrand,  has  mastered  the  art  of  an  elo¬ 
quent  reticence  from  alpha  to  omega,  and 
knows  how  to  conceal  everything  without 
showing  that  he  conceals  anything ;  but  we 
find  such  a  person  very  seldom,  and  wc  do 
not  always  understand  his  value  when  wc 
have  him.  Any  one  not  a  born  fool  can  re¬ 
solve  to  keep  silence  on  certain  points,  but 
it  takes  a  master  mind  to  be  able  to  talk 
and  yet  not  tell.  Silence,  indeed,  self-evi¬ 
dent  and  immasked,  though  a  safe  method, 
is  but  a  clumsy  one,  and  to  be  tolerated  only 
in  very  timid  or  very  young  people.  “  Le 
silence  est  Ic  parti  plus  sur  pour  cclui  qui 
se  defie  de  soi-meine,”  says  Rochefoucauld ; 
so  is  total  abstinence  for  him  ifrho  cannot 
control  himself ;  yet  we  do  not  preach  total 
abstinence  as  the  best  order  of  life  for  a  wise 
and  discijilincd  person,  any  more  than  wc 
would  put  .‘trong  ankles  into  leg-irons,  or 
forbid  a  r.^tional  man  to  handle  a  sword. 
Besides,  silence  may  be  as  expressive,  as 
tell-tale  even,  as  s))ccch,  and  at  the  best 
there  is  no  art  in  shutting  one’s  lips  and 
sitting  mute ;  though  indeed  too  few  peo¬ 
ple  have  got  even  so  far  as  this  in  the  art  of 
reticence,  but  tell  everything  they  know  as 
surely  as  water  flows  through  a  sieve,  and 
are  safe  just  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance. 

But  there  is  art,  the  most  consummate 
art,  in  appearing  absolutely  frank,  yet  never 
telling  anything  which  it  is  not  wished 
should  be  known,  in  being  pleasantly  chatty 
and  conversational,  y’et  never  committing 
one’s  self  to  a  statement  or  an  opinion  which 
might  be  used  against  one  afterwards,  —  ars 
celare  nrtem  in  keeping  one’s  own  counsel  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  It  is  only  after  a 
long  acquaintance  with  this  kind  of  person 
that  you  find  out  ho  has  been  substan¬ 
tially  reticent  throughout,  though  apparently 
so  frank.  Caught  by  his  easy  manner,  his 
genial  talk,  his  ready  sympathy,  you  have 
confided  to  him  not  only  all  you  have  of 
your  own,  but  all  you  have  of  other  people’s ; 
and  it  is  only  long  after,  when  you  reflect 
quietly  undisturbed  by  the  magnetism  of  his 
presence,  that  you  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  how  reticent  he  has  been  in  the  midst  of 
this  seeming  frankness,  and  how  little  reci¬ 
procity  there  has  been  in  your  confidences 
together.  You  know  such  people  for  years, 
and  you  never  know  really  more  of  them 
at  the  end  than  you  did  in  the  beginning. 
You  cannot  lay  your  finger  on  a  (act  that 
would  in  any  way  place  them  in  your  power ; 
and  though  you  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time, 
and  don’t  know  how  it  has  been  done  now, 
you  feel  that  they  have  never  trusted  you, 
and  have  all  along  carefully  avoided  any¬ 
thing  like  confidence.  But  you  are  at  their 
mercy  by  your  own  rashness,  and  if  they  do 
not  aestroy  you  it  is  because  they  are  ret¬ 
icent  for  you  as  well  as  towards  you ;  per¬ 
haps  because  they  are  good-natured,  perhaps 
because  they  despise  you  for  your  very 
ftankness  too  much  to  hurt  you,  but  above 
all  things  not  because  they  are  unable. 

How  you  hate  them  when  you  think  of  the 
skill  with  which  they  took  all  that  was  of¬ 
fered  to  them,  yet  never  let  you  see  they 
gave  back  nothing  for  their  own  part, — 
rather  by  the  Jugglery  of  manner  made  you 
believe  that  they  were  giving  back  as  much 
as  they  were  receiving  1  Perhaps  it  was  a 
little  ungenerous ;  but  they  had  the  right  to 
argue  that  if  you  could  not  keep  your  own 
counsel  you  would  not  be  likmy  to  keep 
theirs,  and  it  was  only  kind  at  the  time  to 
let  you  hoodwink  yourself  so  that  you  might 
not  be  ofiended.  In  manner  genial,  frank, 
conversational,  sympathetic,  —  in  substance 
absolutely  secret,  cautious,  never  taken  off 
their  guard,  never  seduced  into  dangerous 
confidences,  as  careful  for  their  friends  as 
they  are  for  themselves,  and  careful  even 
for  strangers  unknown  to  them,  —  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  salvation  as  they  are  the  charm 
of  society ;  never  making  mischief,  and,  by 
their  habitual  reticence,  raising  un  barriers 
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at  which  gossip  halt.s  and  rumor  dies.  No 
slander  is  ever  traced  to  them,  and  what 
they  know  is  as  though  it  were  not.  Yet 
they  do  not  make  the  clumsy  mistake  of  let¬ 
ting  you  see  that  tliey  arc  better  informed 
than  yourself  on  certain  subjects,  and  know 
more  about  the  current  scandals  of  the  day 
than  they  choose  to  reveal ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  listen  to  your  crude  mistakes  with  a 
highly  edified  air,  and  leave  you  elated  with 
the  idea  that  you  have  let  them  behind  the 
scenes,  and  told  them  more  than  they  knew 
before.  If  only  they  had  spoken,  your  ela¬ 
tion  would  not  have  been  verj-  long-lived. 

'Of  all  personal  (qualities  this  art  of  ret¬ 
icence  is  the  most  important  and  valuable 
for  a  professional  man  to  possess.  Lawyer 
or  physician,  he  must  be  able  to  hold  all 
and  hear  all  without  betraying  by  word  or 
look,  by  injudicious  defence  any  more  than 
by  overt  treachery,  by  anger  at  a  malicious 
accusation  any  more  than  by  a  smile  at  an 
egregious  mistake ;  his  business  is  to  be  ret¬ 
icent,  not  exculpatory,  to  maintain  silence, 
not  set  up  a  defence  nor  yet  proclaim  the 


truth.  To  do  this  well  requires  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  good  qualities,  amopg  which  are 
tact  and  self-respect  in  about  equal  amount, 
self-command  and  the  power  of  hitting  that 
fine  line  which  marks  ofiT  reticence  frem  de¬ 
ception.  No  man  was  ever  thoroughly  suc¬ 
cessful  as  either  a  lawyer  or  physician  who 
did  not  possess  this  combination ;  and  with 
it  even  a  modest  amount  of  technical  skill 
can  be  made  to  go  a  long  way. 

Valuable  in  society,  at  home  the  reticent 
are  so  many  forms  of  living  death.  Eyes 
have  they  and  see  pot,  ears  and  hear  not, 
and  the  faculty  of  speech  seems  to  have  been 
given  them  in  vain.  They  go  out  and  they 
come  home,  and  they  tell  yon  nothing  of  all 
they  have  seen,  'rhey  have  heard  all  sorts  of 
news  and  seen  no  ena  of  pleasant  things,  but 
they  come  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  as  mute  as  fishes,  and  if  you  want  it  you 
must  dig  out  your  own  information  bit  by  bit 
by  sequential,  categorical  questioning.  Not 
that  they  are  sui^  or  ill-natured  •  they  are 
only  reticent.  They  are  disastrous  enough 
to  those  who  are  associated  with  them,  and 


make  the  worst  partners  in  the  world  in 
business  or  marriage ;  for  you  never  know 
what  is  going  on,  or  where  you  are,  anil  you 
must  be  content  to  walk  blindfold  if  you 
walk  with  them.  They  tell  you  nothing  be¬ 
yond  what  they  are  obliged,  take  you  into 
no  confidence,  never  consult  you,  never  ar¬ 
rest  their  own  action  for  your  concurrence ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  you  live  with 
them  in  the  dark,  if  you  are  timid,  forever 
afraid  of  looming  catastrophes,  and  moro 
like  a  captive  bound  to  the  car  of  their  for¬ 
tunes  than  like  the  coadjutor  with  a  voice 
in  the  manner  of  the  driving  and  the  right 
to  assist  in  the  direction  of  the  journey. 
This  is  the  reticence  of  temperament,  and 
we  see  it  in  children  from  quite  an  early 
age,  —  those  children  who  are  trusted  by  the 
servants,  and  are  their  favorites  in  conse¬ 
quence.  because  they  tell  no  tales ;  but  it  is  a 
disposition  that  may  become  dangerous  un¬ 
less  watched,  and  that  is  always  liable  to  de¬ 
generate  into  falsehood.  For  reticence  is  just 
on  the  boundary  of  deception,  and  it  needs 
but  a  very  little  step  to  take  one  over  tb^ 
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border.  Still,  nothing  can  be  more  foolish 
or  more  tuicidal,  to  say  nothing  of  iU  sin, 
than  lying.  No  man’s  memory  is  so  good  as 
to  enable  him  to  lie  with  constant  impunitv. 
Some  day  there  most  come  the  inevitable 
slip,  and  one  such  slip  of  memmy  and  con¬ 
sequent  discovery  will  undo  the  careful  la¬ 
bor  of  a  life,  and  reduce  the  whole  fabric  to  a 
heM  of  unsightly  mins. 

That  obtrusive  kind  ot  reticence  which 

f)arades  itself,  which  makes  mysteries  and 
ets  yon  see  there  are  masteries,  which 
keeps  silence  and  daunts  it  in  your  face  as 
aa  intentional  silence,  brooding  over  things 
you  are  not  worthy  to  know,  —  that  silence 
which  is  as  loud  as  words  is  one  of  the 
most  irritating  things  in  the  world,  and  can 
be  made  one  of  the  most  insulting.  If  words 
are  sharp  arrows,  this  kind  of  dumbness  is 
even  sharper,  and  all  the  worse  because  it 
puts  it  out  of  vour  power  to  complain.  You 
cannot  bring  into  court  a  list  oi  looks  and 
shrags,  or  make  it  a  grievance  that  a  man 
held  nis  tongue  while  you  raved,  and  to  all 
appearance  kept  his  temper  when  yon  lost 
yours.  Yet  all  of  us  who  have  had  any  ex- 
^rience  that  way  know  that  his  holding  his 
tongue  was  the  very  reason  why  you  raved, 
and  that  if  he  had  spoken  for  ms  own  share 
the  wont  of  the  tempest  would  have  been 
allayed.  This  is  a  common  manner  of  tor* 
menting,  however,  with  reticent  people  who 
have  a  moral  twist ;  and  to  fling  stones  at 
you  from  behind  the  shield  of  silence  by 
which  they  have  sheltered  themselves  is  a 
pastime  that  hurts  only  one  of  the  combat¬ 
ants.  Reticence,  though  at  times  one  of  the 
greatest  social  virtues  we  possess,  U  also  at 
times  one  of  the  most  disastrous  personal 
conditions.  Half  our  modem  novels  turn  on 
the  misery  brought  about  by  mistaken  reti¬ 
cence  ;  and  though  novelists  generally  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  circumstances  they  deal  with, 
t&y  are  not  wrong  in  their  facts. 

If  the  waters  of  strife  have  been  let  loose 
because  of  many  words,  there  have  been 
broken  hearts  before  now  because  of  none, 
or  not  sufficient.  Old  proverbs,  to  be  sure, 
inculcate  the  value  of  reticence,  and  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  one's  own  counsel.  If 
speech  u  silvern,  silence  is  golden,  in  pop¬ 
ular  philosophy :  and  the  youth  is  ever  en¬ 
joined  to  be  like  the  wise  man,  and  keep 
himself  free  from  the  peril  of  words.  Yet 
for  all  that,  next  to  troth,  on  which  society 
rests,  mutual  knowledge  is  the  best  woihing 
virtue,  and  a  state  of  reticent  distrust  is 
more  prudent  than  noble.  Many  people 
think  it  a  fine  thing  to  live  with  their  most 
intimate  friends  as  if  they  would  one  day 
become  their  enemies,  and  never  let  even 
their  deepest  affections  strike  root  so  far 
down  as  confidence.  They  rearrange  La 
Braybre’s  famous  maxim,  L’on  pent  avoir 
la  confiance  de  qoelqu’un  sans  en  avoir  le 
cceur,”  and  take  it  quite  the  contrary  way ; 
but  perhaps  the  heart  which  gives  itself, 
vorced  from  confidence,  is  not  worth  accept¬ 
ing,  and  reticence  where  there  is  love  sounds 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Indeed,  the 
certainty  of  unlimited  confidences  where 
there  is  love  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  all 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  general  reticence. 
For  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  tell  your 
secrets  and  open  your  heart,  not  only  to 
vour  friend,  but  to  your  friend’s  wife,  or 
husband,  or  lover ;  and  second-hand  confi¬ 
dence  is  rarely  held  sacred  if  it  can  be  be- 
traved  with  impunity. 

by  an  apparent  contradiction,  reticent 
people  who  tell  notlpng  are  often  the  most 
charming  letter-writers.  Full  of  chit-chat, 
o^  descriptions  dashed  off  with  a  warm  and 
flowing  pen,  giving  all  the  latest  news  well 
authenticate  and  not  scandalous,  and 
breathing  just  the  right  amount  of  affection 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents, —  a  naturally  eloquent  person 
who  has  cultivated  the  art  of  reticence, 
writes  letters  unequalled  for  charm  of  man¬ 
ner.  The  first  impression  of  them  is  superb, 
enchanting,  enthralling,  like  the  bouquet  of 
old  wine ;  but  on  reconsideration,  wh^  have 
they  said  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  This 
charming  letter,  apparently  so  full  of  mat¬ 
ter,  is  an  answer  to  a  great,  good,  honest 
outpour  wherein  you  laid  bare  that  foolish 
heart  of  yours,  and  delivered  up  your  soul 
for  anatomical  examination  ;  and  yon  looked 
for  a  reply  based  on  the  same  lines.  At 
first  delighted,  you  are  soon  chilled  and 
depressed  by  such  a  return,  and  you  feel 
that  you  have  made  a  fool  of  yourself,  and 
that  your  correspondent  is  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  your  insane  propensity  to  “  gush.” 
So  must  it  be  till  that  good  time  comes  when 
man  shall  have  no  need  to  defend  himself 
against  his  fellows,  when  confidence  shall 
not  bring  sorrow  nor  trust  betrayal,  and 
when  the  art  of  reticence  shall  be  as  obso¬ 
lete  as  the  art  of  fence,  or  the  Socratic 
method. 


THE  DEVIL-FISH. 

’’ICTOR  HUGO  introduced  a  most 
graphic  incident  into  the  Travailleurs 
de  la  Afer,  —  the  encounter  of  his  hero  Gil- 
liatt  with  a  huge  polyp,  when  groping  in  the 
water,  half  clad,  about  the  entrance  to  a  sea 
grotto  among  the  Channel  Islands.  From 
us  first  publication,  this  incident  has  been 
regarded,  more  or  less,  as  pure  fiction,  —  a 
license  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  noveuBt,  a  trick  of  trade  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  reader’s  wonder,  and  excite  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  tale.  As  such  it  has  been  a 
favorite  stock-piece,  serving  to  show  how 
far  probabilities  may  be  outraged ;  turning 
up,  as  often  as  the  sea  serpent  puts  in  its 
fr^uent  appearances  before  the  public,  to 
remind  peo^e  that  the  eye  of  wonder  sees 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  common 
sense.  Then  comes  the  trite  illustration : 

“  See  what  a  fertile  imagination  can  do  in 
Victmr  Hugo’s  description  of  Gilliatt’s  en¬ 
counter  wM  the  devil-fish  ” ;  and  we  are 
further  warned  not  again  to  be  deluded  by 
such  cunningly  devisra  frfoles ;  for  the  whole 
thing  is  a  myto.  And  yet  t^  Devil-fish  is 
no  iwle. 

The  Devil-fish  {octopus  vulgaris)  is  de¬ 
fined  as  a  dilunnchiate  cephalopod,  or  two- 
gilled  sepia,  commonly  called  the  cuttle-fish. 
It  belongs  to  the  moUusks,  or  soft-bodied  an¬ 
imals,  a  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
having  its  members  constructed  on  die  plan 
of  a  sack  (hence  scmietimes  called  sacetda), 
with  the  addition  of  a  large  head,  a  pair  of 
large  eyes,  a  mouth  furnished  with  sharp 
jaws,  around  which  cluster  its  formidable 
arms,  or  tentacles ;  the  latter  are  united  at 
the  base  with  a  web,  and  furnished  with 
suckers.  They  swim  by  opening  and  shut¬ 
ting  their  arms  like  an  umbrel^^  In  which 
habit  they  resemble  the  jelly-fish. 

Naturalists  furnish  us  with  authentic  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  occurrence  of  octopi  of  gigantic 
sixe  :  one  such  has  been  found  floating  on 
the  Atlantic  that  weighed  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Banks  and  Solander  mention 
one  six  feet  lung.  They  are  frequently 
found  to  measure  four  feet  between  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  arms,  giving  them  power  to 
explore  a  space  of  about  twelve  feet,  taking 
the  mouth  tor  the  central  point. 

Many  writers  have  given  ns  records  of 
personal  encounters  wito  the  octopus  .*  here 
IS  a  recent  case  in  point,  extracted  ftorn  *‘A 
Chapter  on  Cuttle-Fish,”  by  Lucie  L.  Hartt. 

'*  It  was  during  my  visit  to  Brasil  that  one 
day,  while  busily  engaged  in  examining  a  i«ef 
at  a  little  town  on  the  coast,  called  Unarapary, 
my  eye  fell  on  an  object  in  a  shallow  tide-pool 
packed  away  in  the  crevice  of  the  reef,  which 
excited  my  curiosity.  I  could  sec  nothing  but 
a  pair  of  very  bright  eyes ;  but  concluding  that 
the  eyes  had  an  owner,  1  determined  very  rashly 
to  secure  him.  I  had  been  handling  corals,  and 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sea  are  not  harmless.  I  pat  my  hand 
down  very  quietly,  so  as  not  to  ruffle  the  water, 
when  suddenly,  to  my  surprise,  it  was  seised 
with  a  pressure  far  too  ardent  to  be  agreeable, 
and  1  was  held  fast  I  tugged  hard  to  get 
away ;  but  this  uncivil  individual,  whoever  1m 
was,  evidently  had  as  strong  a  hold  on  the  rocks 
as  he  had  on  my  hand,  and  was  not  easily  to  be 
persnaded  to  let  go  of  either.  At  last,  however, 
he  became  convinced  that  he  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  so  let  go  his  hold  upon  the  rocks, 
and  I  found  clinging  to  my  right  hand,  by  his 
long  arms,  a  large  octopod  cuttle  fish,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  to  suspect  that  I  had  caught  a  Tartar. 
His  long  arms  were  wound  around  my  hand, 
and  these  arms,  by  the  way,  were  covered  with 
rows  of  suckers,  somewhat  like  those  with  which 
boys  lift  stones,  and  escape  from  them  was 
almost  impossible.  1  knew  that  this  fellow’s 
sucking  propensities  were  not  his  worst  ones ; 
fur  these  cuttle-fish  are  furnished  with  sharp 
Jaws,  and  they  know  how  to  use  them  too ;  so  1 
attempted  to  rid  myself  of  him.  But  the 
rascal,  disengaging  one  slimy  arm,  wound  it 
about  my  left  band  also,  and  I  was  a  helpless 
prisoner.  In  vain  I  struggled  to  free  myself,  — 
he  only  clasped  me  the  tighter.  In  vain  I 
shouted  to  my  companion,  —  be  had  wandered 
out  of  hearing.  I  was  momentarily  expecting 
to  be  bitten,  when  the  ‘bicho’  suddenly  changed 
his  mind.  I  was  never  able  to  discover  whether 
be  was  smitten  with  remorse  and  retired  with 
amiable  intentions,  or  whether  he  only  yielded 
to  the  force  of  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  h& 
suddenly  relinquished  his  hold  upon  my  hands 
and  dropped  to  the  sand.  Then,  raising  him¬ 
self  on  his  long  slimy  arms,  he  stalked  away  to¬ 
wards  the  water,  making  such  a  comical  figure 
that  in  spite  of  my  fright  I  indulged  in  a  hearty 
laugh.  He  looked  like  a  hn^  and  a  very  tipsy 
spider,  staggering  away  on  his  exceedingly  long 
legs.” 

Pearl-divers  dreail  the  large  sepias.  In 
de.«cribing  the  peculiar  dangers  beset 
the  native  pMrl  fisheries  on  the  American 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  a  recent  traveller  classes 
them  thus :  1,  the  blanket-fish  ;  2,  the  octo¬ 
pus  ;  8,  the  shark ;  reporting  that  a  skilled 


diver  can  always  escape  the  latter,  but  is 
comparatively  defenceless  against  the  two 
former  dangers. 

Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  “  Romance  of  Natural 
History  "  (first  series),  reports  the  case  of  a 
European  traveller  who  could  not  escape 
single-handed  from  the  attack  of  an  octo¬ 
pus,  —  one  not  of  a  large  size,  and  on  land. 

IVolific,  bountiftil  Nature  affords  a  study 
of  many  varied  forms  of  life.  The  exagger¬ 
ation  m  some  of  her  chief  peculiaritieshas 

g'ven  us  the  monsters  of  fable  ;  not  entirely 
bricated  by  an  exercise  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  founded  in  all  cases,  most  prob¬ 
ably,  upon  some  basis  of  fact ;  all  having 
some  groundwork  of  reality  to  start  from, 
but  magnified  by  man’s  ignorance,  credulity, 
and  fears.  Thus  the  centaur  of  antiquity  is 
explained  as  originating  in  man’s  conquest 
of  the  horse,  and  its  adaptation  to  uses  of 
locomotion,  when  early  equestrians  first 
showed  themselves  to  non-riders;  and  the 
mythical  Kraken  of  Scandinavian  antiquity 
is  resolved  into  a  cuttle-fish  of  gigantic  size. 

Tliis  Kraken,  the  dread  of  northern  sail¬ 
ors  in  olden  time,  is  the  foundation  of  Yic- 
tmr  Hugo’s  modem  incident;  but  there  is 
nothing  In  the  novelist’s  imarinary  scene 
which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the  accu¬ 
rate  descriptions  of  sober  naturalists. 


FOREIGN  FUN 


•  STANZAS  FOR  SOFT  MUSIC. 

(DM  •  ifSil  rnt*  (iVy  Ua»  mu  IM  kmri  »■/  lattlf.) 
1  WOULD  I  won  a  stloklsback. 

And  wore  a  comet’s  tail, 

1  'd  quaff  a  cup  of  sherries  sack. 

Or  quart  of  nut-brown  ale. 

Then  blithely  to  the  depths  I 'd  dive 
Of  ocean  all  serene  i 
Or  gayly  soar  frill  fathom  five 
Beneath  the  village  green. 

What  rapture  on  the  beam  to  ride 
Of  yonder  verdant  moon. 

With  roasted  snowballs  at  my  side. 

And  in  my  hand  a  spoon  I 
Yet  were  my  rosy  brow  as  fair 
As  Kthiop's  pale  queen. 

No  longer  1  would  breathe  the  air 
Upon  the  village  green  I 


Cold  women  are  often  very  attractive.  Fara¬ 
day  showed  why  this  is.  He  proved  that  mag¬ 
netic  power  locrsased  with  reduction  of  tempera¬ 
ture. 


Tns  number  of  marriages  in  distinguished  life 
which  have  been  celebrated  during  the  month  of 
May  has  eaused  it  to  be  reebristened  from  the  moi 
ds  Mm  to  the  mm  d$  starts. 

Slaho  Explained. —  ”  King  Arthur  and  his 
pals,”  would  hardly  sound  respectfril,  certainly  not 
romantic;  and  yet  the  expression,  when  examine<], 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  worse  than  an  abbreviation 
of  **  King  Arthur  and  nis  paladins.”  « 


CAN’T  BE  DONE. 

ifoMmo.  “  And  now,  Pnssy,  yon  have  chatted 
enough.  Shut  your  eyes,  hold  your  tongue,  and 
go  to  sleep  1  ” 

Pvssi/.  “How  can  I  do  tires  iMings  at  once, 
mamma?  ” 


Thk  Skcvlah  Dippicvltt.  —  There  is  one  con¬ 
sideration  which  may  induce  the  Becularists  not 
to  persist  in  opposing  the  admission  of  the  Bible 
into  national  schools.  If  that  Book  is  exoinded, 
the  scholars  may  surmise  that  the  reason  is  be¬ 
cause  they  ought  not  to  read  it,  and  then  they 


Fmcklxs.  —  Of  all  the  effects  tliat  exposure  of 
the  skin  to  the  air  or  sun  produces,  the  most  dis- 

reable  is  called  freckle  or  tan.  If  spread  over 
mtire  surface  of  the  parts  exposed,  it  is  called 
tan ;  if  scattered  at  intervals,  freckles.  The  finest 
skins  are  most  subject  to  them.  The  KaUiston, 
prepared  by  Joseph  Burnett  k  Co.,  Boston,  con¬ 
tains  a  peculiar  erosive  property  which  will  re¬ 
move  these  disagreeable  stains.  Tt  is  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  harmless,  allays  ail  tendency  to  in¬ 
flammation,  and  renders  the  complexion  clear  and 
beautiful.  For  sale  by  all  dealers.  —  Cam. 

Imtkbestino  to  Ladiks —  “1  had  long  de¬ 
sired  to  possess  a  sewing  machine,  and  tried  sev¬ 
eral,  but  failed  to  master  the  intricate  mechanism, 
and  doubted  my  ability  to  ever  operate  success¬ 
fully.  Since  1  have  had  the  Grover  &  Baker  I 
have  done  all  kinds  of  work  on  different  materials, 
have  never  been  troubled  to  make  perfect  work  on 
tliick  or  thin  goods,  and  am  so  pleased  with  my 
machine  that  1  would  not  sell  it  for  any  price,  un¬ 
less  I  could  get  another  like  it.” 

Mrs.  E.  wilder. 
No.  7  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

Aw  AT  WITH  Cosmetics!  —  Abandon  all  wash¬ 
es,  emulsions,  and  lotions  for  the  complexion. 
They  are  always  either  useless  or  dangerous. 
Remove  the  canM  of  spots,  pimples,  morphew,  and 
other  external  disfigurements  oi  an  eruptive  type, 
^  removing  the  inward  cause  with  a  few  dosm  of 
Aa£ardi  Iron  and  Sulphur  Povdtrs,  which  at  once 
tone  the  stomach  and  disinfect  the  vital  fluid. 
They  are  the  finest  combination  of  an  invigorant 
and  an  antiseptic  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  package,  12  Powders,  S 1 ; 
8  Packages,  8  2.60.  Mailed  free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  218  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Hbnrt,  8  Collxgx  Placx,  Nxw 
York,  proprietor  of  the  largest  Medical  Depot  in 
the  world,  where  may  be  found  at  all  times  every 
well-established  remedial  preparation  that  mini^ 
ters  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  mortal.man. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


I.  The  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Translated  into  KagUsh  Blank  Verse.  Bjr  Wiluar  Ccl- 
LBM  Bstast.  VoI.  2,  oompleting  the  Work.  I'nirorm 
with  LoMorsUiOW's  Basts.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  top,  g  6  00.  The  two  volumes  in  Ilalf  Calf, 
«  20.00. 

The  Srst  volame  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad  has  been  received  with  very  remarkable  favor.  The 
general  rerliet  of  competent  critics  is  expressed  in  the 
iKitpendtKt,  which  says  i  *<  America  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  produced  (he  standard  English  translation  of  Ho- 
mer.  William  Cullen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the 
academy  and  for  the  iM»|ile.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no 
word  of  Greek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this  transla¬ 
tion,  is  qaaltfled  to  Judge  of  Homer,  not  merely  as  a  story¬ 
teller,  but  as  a  poet ;  and  haa  filled  his  mind  with  the 
spirit,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  almoat  even  the  melody, 
of  the  greatest  epic  poem  of  all  time.” 


n.  The  English  Note*Books 

Of  Natbanikl  HAWTRoaNX.  2  vols.  16mo.  Uniform 
with  Hawtbobri’8  Woixa.  8  4.00. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  entirely  new,  no  por¬ 
tion  of  them  baring  ever  been  printed  before.  They  relate 
Hawlhoroe’s  experiencet,  obwvations,  and  fancies  in 
England  and  Scotland  ;  they  contain  a  r.ry  liill  and  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  his  life  as  American  Consul  at  Liver¬ 
pool  i  they  give  his  impressions  of  persons  prominent  in 
politics  and  literature,  whom  he  met  in  London ;  and 
describe  with  admirable  clearness  and  iireelsion  the  Eng¬ 
lish  University  towns.  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of 
Hawthorne’s  peculiar  modes  of  Umught  ami  unsurpassed 
charm  of  style. 


m.  Thackeray’s  Novels. 

lUustrated  Library  Editien,  Volume  8,  including  Hen¬ 
ry  Esmond,  and  Ia>v«1  tho  Widower. 
With  14  Illustrations  by  Dc  Madeieh  and  the  Author, 
f  2.00. 

This  volume  completes  the  lUuHratid  Library  Edition 
ot  THACKsaAT’s  NovgLS,  in  six  handsome  volumes,  uni¬ 
form  with  die  lUnstrated  Library  Editiont  of  DlCkaNS, 
Bcott,  and  QxoaGi  Eliot. 


IV.  Saxe’s  Poems. 


tfifkfoU  Edition.  1  Tol.  16mo.  91.60. 

This  tasteful,  po|>ular,  and  complete  edition  of  Saxe’s 
poems,  contains  nesrly  twenty  pieces  not  Included  in  sny 
previous  edition.  Its  fulness,  style,  and  price  will  make 
it  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  hosts  who  sdmire  the  con¬ 
summate  genius  with  which  Mr.  Saxe  Meuds  exquisite 
humor  and  genuine  poetry. 


*•*  Ver  sale  by  all  BookseUsn.  Brat,  poet-paid,  on 
eeipt  of  price,  by  the  Publiehere, 

riBUHi,  OSGOOD,  4k  GO.,  Boaton. 


STANDARD  AUTHORS. 


Messrs.  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  ft  CO. 

PUBUaH  THE  POPULAR  AND  STANDARD  WORKS 
OP  THE  FOLLOWING  AUTHORS:  — 


Charles  Dickens, 
Alfred  Tennyson, 
Robert  Browning, 
Charles  Reade, 
George  Eliot, 

Charles  Kingsley, 
Henry  Kingsley, 
Owen  Meredith, 

W.  M.  Thackeray, 
Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  De  Quincey, 
F.  W.  Robertson, 
Thomas  Hughes, 

Mrs.  Anna  Jameson, 
Jean  Paul  Richter, 


H.  W.  Longfellow, 
John  G.  Whittier, 

R.  W.  Emerson, 

James  Russell  Lowell, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Lonis  Agassiz, 

James  Parton, 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Edward  Everett  Hale, 
John  O.  Saxe, 

E.  P.  Whipple, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
H.  D.  Thorean, 
Theodore  Winthrop. 
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Punchinello. 

No.  13, 

Contain*  the  Third  Part  of  ORPHEUS  C. 
KUKR’S  capital  burleHque  Rtory  of 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood ! 

Ask  any  newsman  for  it,  and  it  be  cannot  supply  you, 
send  TBN  CKNTS  to  our  address  for  a  copy. 

D  Cl  Hr,.  <niL%  Punchinello  Publlahlnc  Co., 
P.  0.  Box  2783.  53  f,  g,  ^ 

Canrassers  wanted.  Splendid  premiums  la  subwribers. 


EHLERT’S 


LEHERS  ON  MUSIC. 

TRANSLATED  BT 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER 


These  enlertaininc  letter*  are  not  filled  with  techni* 
ralities,  t-ut  are  calculated  to  interest  as  well  as  in¬ 
struct.  They  have  met  with  a  large  circulation  and  ex¬ 
tended  success  in  Uermany. 

Priet,  in  cloth,  #1.76.  ,  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
retail  prkse. 


OLIVER  UITSOK  A,  CO.,  Bolton. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON,  A  CO.,  Ne*r  York. 

WE  OFFER, 

AT 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

Six  Thousand 

WHITE  VESTS, 

OF  MABSEILLES  AlID  LDTEir  DTTCK. 

All  of  our  osm  manufacture,  and  warranted  as  good  as 
the  best  custom-made  garments. 

Retail  prices,  S3,  S 3.60,  S 4,  S 4.60,  and  S  6,  with  a 
liberal  discount  to  wholesale  buyers. 

MACULLAR,  WILLIAMS,  &  PARKER, 

*.300  WashlnKton  Street. 

Bosmx,  June,  1870. 

FINE  HARNESSr 

(OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE, 

EN^OLISH 

RIDING  SADDLES  &  BRIDLES, 


OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION, 

AT 

JAMES  BOYD  A  SOIVS, 

27  Merchants’  Row,  Boston. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-worms  or  Orubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurationa  on  the  Face,  nse 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
LUD  PoraoM.  Prepared  only  by  Dr,  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  N.  T.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 
AND  TAN. 

USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLB  LOTION." 

The  only  reliable  and  Harmless  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  removing  Brown  Discolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 

£st.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 

SAPOLIO, 


'General  IIooRehold  Purposes, 

IS  BETTEB  AHD  CHEAFEB  THAV  SOAP 

Ibr  cleaning  windows  (wlthont  water),  removing  stains 
from  marble  and  paint,  scouring  and  polishing  cutlery 
and  culinary  articles,  and  excellent  lor  general  house- 
cleaning  purposes. 

•isr,.  Ill  *11  Washington  Street,  Hew  York. 
Wholesale,  {  30  L^on. 

DR.  IRISH’S 

Ottawa  Beer 


is  a  cooling  and  pleasant  beverage,  more  fully  quenching 
the  thirst  than  any  other  article  in  use,  which  makes  it 
particularly  sought  for  as  a  Summer  drink  and  only  re¬ 
quires  a  fair  trial  to  be  appreciated. 

SOUTHMAYD  &  CO., 

Corner  of  Tremont  &  Bromfield  Sts., 

_ BOSTON. _ 

•  Vertical  Railways  have  removed  a  great  objection 
to  large  hotels.  One  of  the  finest  in  the  country  it  that  in 
the 

A  in  ERICA  N  HOUSE,  BOSTON, 

Messrs.  Rice  have  left  nothing  undone  for  the  comfort  of 
their  patrons. 

WANTED  AGENTS  —  To  sell  the  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MACHINE.  It  U  liceassd,  makes  the 
*'  RIastie  Lock  Stitch  ’’  and  is  warranted  tor  6  years. 
Price,  #  15.  All  otlwr  machines  with  an  under-feed  sold 
for  #16  or  lest  are  infringements.  Address  OCTAGON 
sewing  machine  CO..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Pittsburg,  Pa,  or  Boston.  Mata 


SUMMER  BOOKS. 


Specially  adapted  for  Travellers,  Seuide  and  Wayside 

Loiterers,  are  the  following  delightful  Books  1 

1.  ANTONIA.  A  Novel.  By  Gmaui  Saxo.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  ViBOiau  Vafohax.  With  a  luperb  Pfetnrial 
Title,  from  a  design  by  Bilumom.  One  volume,  16mo, 
to  match  “  Mauprat”  Price,  #  1  60. 

!l.  CON.SOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL;  Or,  THE 
LAST  DAYS  OF  A  PHILOSOPHER  By  Sir  Hiu- 
Fuav  Daw.  With  Hlnttratiooi.  One  neat  lOmo 
volume.  Price,  #  1.60. 

3.  NALMONIA;  Or,  DAYS  OF  FLY  FISHING. 
By  Sir  Hiupaav  Daw.  With  Illustrationa.  One 
neat  Ifimo  vulome.  Price,  #  1.50. 

4.  GOETHE’S  HERMANN  AND  DORO. 
TIIE.l,  Translated  ITum  the  German  by  Ellk.x 
FaoTHi.xcBAM.  In  one  volume,  16mo,  with  Frontis¬ 
piece.  Cloth,  neat.  Price,  8 1. 

9.  THE  LOVERS  OF  GUDRUN.  A  Poem.  By 
WiLLiAU  .Moaais.  With  FrunUspiree,  from  desigo 
by  BiLLiXGa.  One  volume,  ISmo.  Neatly  boaud  io 
Cloth.  Price,  #  L 

6.  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI’S  POEMS. 
16mo.  Cloth.  Price,  #  1  60. 

“Nor  do  I  know  what  lyrics  of  any  time  are  to  be 

called  great,  if  we  are  to  deny  that  title  to  these.”  — 

W1LUA.H  Muaais. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  News-Dealers.  Mailed, 
post-paid,  by  the  Publishers, 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS, 

BOSTOTf. 


FISHINGTACKLE. 

In  addition  to  the  extenslTe 

STOCK  OP  STAPLE  GOODS 

In  this  line  always  on  hand  we  invitt  r«»tii!ni«r 
aiUntion  to  our 

Extra  Fine  Fiaiilns  Roda, 

t  ncqualled  In  Fiuish  and  Quality,  thoroughly  reliable, 
the  product  of  skilled  labor. 

Spliced  Hamboo  Fly  Roda, 

Superior  in  workmanship  to  any  similar  Roda  in  th* 
market  Honestly  put  together,  and  bsantlhiUy 
iluished. 

Good  Quality  Fiahlng  Rods, 

For  every  kind  of  Fishing  —  well  made.  At  low  prices. 
Improved  Portable  Whalebone,  Net  Ban¬ 
dies, 

German  Silver  and  Brass  Reel*, 
IVaterproofed  Braided  SUlt  Line. 

Carefully  prepared  In  our  warkshop  by  a  peculiar 
and  secret  process.  Has  proved  the  only  therooghly 
reliable  Line  for  Trout  and  lalmon  Fishing. 
Artificial  Files  and  Balte. 

We  manufaeture  all  kinds  of  ArtiBcial  Flies,  and  tie 
to  special  order,  from  pattern.  Being  familiar  with 
the  principal  Fishing  Oniands,  we  can  reaomaiend 
colors  and  styles  of  Fllas  fur  the  rsrioue  waters 
ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  BCCCKSS  OF  THM  AMGLER. 

BRADFORD  T  ANTHONY, 

17§  Washington  Street,  Bttston. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 


A.T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

HAVE  MADE 

Large  Additions  to  their  Stock 

or 

FIVE-FRAME  ENGLISH  BRUSSELS 
At  9'A  per  yard, 

A»  WILL  orriB 

A  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS 
at  9  1,’39  per  yard. 

CROSSLY’S  EXTRA  DO.,  91.90  per  yard. 

AXMINBTER’S  MOQUETTES,  ROYAL 
WILTONS, 

VELVETS,  BUGS,  MATS, 
ENGLISH  AND  DOMESTIC  OIL-CLOTHS, 

COCOA  AND  CANTON  MATTINGS, 
4kc., 

AT  EXTREMELY  AHRAGTIVE  PRICES. 


THE  NOVELTY  JOB 
PRINTING  PRESS  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  press 
ever  made,  with  which  to  DO 
YOUR  OWN  PRINT¬ 
ING,  and  is  second  to  none 
for  the  use  of  General  Job 
Printers.  luoomparatoly 
beat  present  that  cimid  be 
made  to  a  boy  or  girl.  Price* 
Presses,  9  t9,  9:M, 
93‘«,  990.  Bend  for  foil  Circular,  with  testimooials  and 
specimens  of  type  and  printing,  to  BEN  J.  O.  WOODS, 
Manufacturer,  361  Fudisal  St.,  Bustuk,  Mass.,  or  to 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  1<  College  Plaoe,  New  York  ; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  k  LUDWIG  917  Market  8t.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  Bt., 
Chicago,  HI.  “  The  press  gives  entire  satisfaeuoD  ’’  — 
J.  Jl.  ffaUer,  Pmtaeoim,  Flm.  “  Equal  to  any  other  press 
in  its  abili'y  to  do  good  work."  — •  Assericaa  I/aira,  Moeom, 
“Has  supplied  that  long-felt  want,  —  a  aimple. 


strong,  well-finished,  and  low-priced  press.”  —  Mkm  Cas- 
sons,  Otem  Pis.  “It  does  all  that  it  U  promiseel  to 

do.”  —  Eoterfrue,  McMamviile,  Ttnn. 


KOCiEKS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


These  groups,  niitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  vis.  from  S 10  to  8  26. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
’loKue  and  Price  List  to 

TaJi:ifia  the  Oath. 

JOHN  BOGERS, 

313  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WANTED  AGENTS  —  To  sell  the  HOME 
SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price, 
8  26.  It  makes  the  “  Look  Btitch  ”  (alike  on  noth  side*) 
and  is  the  only  licensed  under-feed  Bhottle  Machine  sold 
for  less  than  #60.  Licensed  Iv  Wheeler  k  Wilmn,  Gro¬ 
ver  k  Baker,  and  Singer  k  Co.  All  other  under-feed 
Shnttle  Machines  sold  for  less  than  #60  are  infringements, 
and  the  seller  and  user  liable  to  proeecntion.  Addrees 
JOHNSON,  CLARK,  4k  CO.,  Boston,  Haas.,  PiUa- 
hurg,  Pa ,  Chicago,  HI.,  or  Bl  Louis,  Ho. 

~~tHE  ~~~ 

BRISTOL  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 

S25- 

This  is  u  first-class  shuttle  machine,  has  the  drop  feed, 
and  all  the  latest  improvements.  Warranted  eqoal  (e  say 
860siac*iae.  Agents  Wanted.  Bend  for  Circular. 
Address  J.  W.  BKIBTtlL,  73  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


^  F'  I  LE 


Removes  Corns  without  Fain. 

Bold  at  all  drug  and  vfaoe  stores,  26  cents.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  sapplied  by  the 
JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  CO.,  84  Pine  Bt ,  N.  Y.  _ 


Remedv  Ibr  Pimples. 

To  all  who  desire  it,  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free)  on 
receipt  of  8-eent  stamp,  the  recipe  and  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  using  a  Genuine  VeRctahle  Balm 
that  will  immediately  remove  Pimples,  Freckles, 
Blotches,  Tan,  Blaekworms,  and  all  eraptiom 
and  imparities  at  the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  iadrudios*  for  providing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  ikee. 

The  above  oan  be  obtained  hy  return  mail  by  ad¬ 
dressing  F.  W.  TRUER,  Chemist,  113  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

9300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prixes  cashed  and  information  fomished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Donblnons.  Ail  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  BoikIs,  Ite. 

TAYXiOR  4k  CD..  Bankers, 

Ho.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


CURLYOUR  HAIR 


The  RECEIPT,  sn  entirely  New  Discovery,  tor  msk- 
Ing  straight  hair  curl,  and  remaining  so.  Hailed  for 
two  stamps.  Address 

K  THORNTON,  Hoboksn,  New  J«n*y. 


CHICKERING  ft  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PI-A.NO-F'OIITESI 


Triompliant  over  all  the  World! 

HAT!  RECEIVXD 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  ITEBT  niSTANCl 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVB  all  COHPETITOBB, 

□I 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paria 


340  Waahlntttam  St.,  Bostaa. 

11  East  14Ui  St.,  Haw  YatR. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealer*  throughout  the  world. 
Bvery  Paoket  bear*  the  fio-Bimile  of  hie  Signature. 


ICasuvAOToan’s  WaaiHotiBa, 


n  JOHN  aTRXR,  NEW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT  4k  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE;* 

A  PAPEU  roa  all  CRiLnaui,  now  pnblished  weekly  at 
8 1.00  a  year.  Eight  beantifolly  iUnetrated  pages.  No 
eontinaed  stories.  The  very  best  writers.  Large  prewii- 
ums  for  clubs.  A  success  beyond  all  example.  30,000 
circulation,  though  less  than  one  year  old.  Specimen 
ran.  Two  copies  of  Ths  Bsiobt  Bid*,  price  8  1.00,  sod 
Etut  Batckdav,  price  8  6.00,  to  one  sddress  for  8  6.00. 
WILCOX  k  ALDEN,  Publishers,  Chicago,  HI. 


82,000  A  YEAH  AND  EXPENSES 

to  s^nts  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINXB. 

The  beet  machine  in  the  world.  StUek  alits  sis  hstt  mitt. 
ONE  MACHINR  WITHOUT  MONET. 

For  foither  particulars  address 
THE  WILSON  HEWING  MACHINE  OO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Lonis,  Ho. 


P8YCHOM  ANCY,  Faselnatinn,  or  Soul  Charm¬ 
ing,  400  pages,  (TIoth.  Full  instrueoens  to  are  this 
power  over  men,  or  animals,  at  will,  bow  to  mesmerise, 
be  ome  trance  or  writing  medinms.  Divination,  Splritnal- 
ism.  Alchemy,  Philosophy  of  Omens  and  Dreams,  Brighsm 
Young's  Harem,  Guide  to  Marriage,  Ac.,  all  contained  in 
this  book.  100,000  sold,  can  he  ohtMned  by  sending  ad¬ 
dress,  with  10  cts.  postage,  to  T.  W.  EVANS  4k  CO.. 
41  South  Stii  St-,  rirtkitteipiHa,  Pm. _ _ 

Agents  wanted  (91«  per  day)  by  the 
AMERICAN  KNimNO  HACHINSOO^,  BOS¬ 
TON,  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Ma 


Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 
NEW  YORK. 
^OL^ALE  ANb~^'rAIL 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods, 

Laces,  Ribbons,  Straw  Goods,  Flowers, -Husiery,  Small 
Wares,  SHAWLS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

S.  S.  HOUGHTON  &  CO, 

iSi  Tremont  Street  Boston, _ 

SPIELHAGEIV’S  IVOVELS. 

Ih  uniform  ttyle.  12mo,  cloth.  It  2  per  vol¬ 
ume.  I.  Hammer  and  Anvil.  II.  The  Ho- 
hemieintt.  III.  Through  Night  to  light.  I V. 
Problemnf'c  Characterx. 


PTBPELIsY’S  TRAVELS. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  Professor 
BMphael  Pumpelfg's  Narrative  of  his 
Tour  Across  America  and  Asia. 

LEYPOLDT  4-  HOLT,  2h  Bond  St.,  N.  1'. 


Popular  New  Books. 


beet  HARTE  —  The  Luck  of  Boar* 

INO  CAMP,  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES.  8  1.60. 

“  Again  California  sends  ns  something  more  vain 
able  than  her  gold,  a  little  of  the  slrriirg  ore  of 
genins.  Hr.  Harte  lakes  the  cnmmoT<<'>i  inci¬ 
dents  of  wild  border-life,  —  the  birth  of  »  cliild  in 
a  camp  01  rough  miners,  the  expulsion  of  gam¬ 
blers  from  a  rode  settlement,  an  inanlstion,  a 
solitary  stage-ride,  —  and  nnt  of  them  makes  a 
tale  that  tonches  the  deepest  feelings  of  the 
heart."  —  PtU.tm’s  MrnmtJUf. 


MISS  PHELPS  —  Hedged  In.  $  i  50. 

“We  heartily  thank  Miss  Phelps  for  her  hook.  On 
its  literary  side  it  is  something  anosnally  fresh, 
artistic,  brilliant,  and  ifibctive.  On  its  moral 
side,  its  Dies  for  jnstice,  discrimtnatioa.  bravery 
for  the  tmth,  and  a  charity  that  is  at  once  manly 
and  Christian,  —  its  rebukes,  its  demands,  ami  ita 
rommendatiom,  —  all  these  are  satnrated  with  a 
true  woman’s  intense  scorn  of  mere  weming, 
and  with  Christ’s  sublime  pity  for  the  siiifal  *bo 
are  ready  to  wash  his  foet  with  their  tears.”  — 
Morning  Star. 


M  U  R  B  A  T  —  Adirondack  Adven- 

TDRES.  Eight  Illnitrations.  81.60. 

^Tbe  aomistalcable  paarion  for  sylran  life  which 
bremthet  in  ever/  line  of  thia  Tolome  irirrs  it  n 
genuine  flredio*’«  ftod  glow  that  takes  it  entirely 
oat  of  the  sphere  of  conmoDplace  experience. 
It  if  a  bork  ^  wonderfal  Yitality,  is  natural  an 
exYMresoioo  of  flesh  and  blood  as  breathing  or 
Laughiog,  and  reproducing  in  its  descriptions 
both  the  sunshine  ami  the  glocm  of  the  landscape 
which  k  paints.”  —  .Vns  Yerk  TVihune. 


CONANT— The  Butterfly  Hunters. 

Beantifolly  Hlnstrated.  8 160. 

“  Mrs.  Hefen  8.  Cooaot  has  discovered  a  right  *  roy¬ 
al  road  ’  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  very 
pteasanGy  and  practically  she  points  it  out  to  the 
ehiMven  in  the  *  Butterfly  Hunters.’  It  is  *s  en¬ 
tertaining  as  it  is  useful  and  reliable.  The  nu- 
meroua  illustrations  are  of  the  meat  finished  char¬ 
acter,  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  book.”  — Barftr's  Meeklf. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Bookseller*.  Bent,  pcit-paid,  oo  i»- 
eetpt  of  pvlee,  by  the  PublialMn, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  4fc  CO.,  BMtom. 


Wheeler’s  Sherry  Wine  Bitters 
Will  be  foand  a  moat  beneficial  tonic  for  Spring  me. 


strengthening  the  digeitive  organs,  pnrifying  the  blood, 
and  removing  the  lassitude  incident  to  the  season.  Sold 
by  an  Dmggists  ted  Oneer*. 


$60 


A  WEEK  paid  Agents  In  a  new  hnsiness 
Address  8A(X>  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


PROVIDENCE, 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


PronooDced  b;  Dealers  and  ConDoitsears  tbroughoat  the 
countrr  to  be  the  B^T  TIME-KKEFERS  now  offered  to 
the  public  for 

LADIKS’  OB  0£NTI.EMEN’S  USE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Watches,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
time-piece,  will  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“LADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  MoTementa  Retailed  by  the  Company. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,”  will  be  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  GONFANY, 

159  At  161  Lake  St.,  CtalcaKot 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Having  access  to  the 

Gorham  ]Vrtg.  Co.” 

daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 


Noiseless, 

Liink-ITIotion,  L,oek>Stitch, 


SEWING  MACHINE 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfeeflon  of  work,  strength  and 
beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and  rapidity 
of  motion. 

Call  and  examine ;  and,  for  agencies  and  cirenlars,  ap¬ 
ply  at  6‘A:J  Broadway,  New  York. 


SHIRTS!  SHIRTS!  SHIRTS! 


2.1  PER  CENT  CHEAPER  THAN  BROAD¬ 
WAY  CHARGES. 

J.  W.  JOHIVSTON, 

260  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

Shirt-maker  and  dealer  in  Hosiery  and  Men’s  Furnishing 
Goods,  offers  custom  Dress  Shirts,  made  to  measure  from 
Wamsntta  or  New  York  Mills  Muslins,  and  Richardson 
and  Mailer’s  Linens  for  bosoms,  from  630  to  636  per 
doaen. 

Six  good  Dress  Shirts,  from  stock,  6  9  to  6 12. 

Gentlemen  residing  outside  of  New  York  can  send  the 
following  measure  :  Size  of  collar  worn  ;  measure  from 
centre  of  back  along  arm  to  knuckles  of  small  finger ; 
around  chest,  waist,  and  wrist ;  say  bow  many  plaits, 
amt  whether  for  studs  or  buttons,  and  kind  of  wrist. 
J.  W.  J .  guarantees  not  only  the  quality  but  the  fit  of  these 
shirts,  they  being  cut  upon  scientific  London  principles. 

All  styles  of  Gents’  Collars,  Ncarfs,  Neckties, 
etc.,  and  all  favorite  makes  of  underwear  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  oonstantly  on  hand. 


DONE  UP, 


Smith  begins  to  think  that  playing  Soldier  is  not  the  highest  of  haman  pleasures. 


I  have  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machine  (No.  289),  bongbt 
of  Mr.  Gardner  in  1852,  he  having  us  d  U  a  year.  I  have 
used  it  constantly,  in  shirt  manufacturing,  as  well  as 
family  sewing,  sixtc'-n  years.  My  wife  ran  it  four  years, 
and  earned  between  6  700  and  6  800,  besides  doing  her 
housework.  I  have  never  expended  fifty  cents  on  it  for 
repairs.  It  is,  to-day,  in  the  liest  of  order,  stitching  fine 
linen  bosoms  nicely.  I  started  manufacturing  shirts  with 
this  machine,  and  now  have  over  one  hundred  of  them  in 
use.  I  have  paid  at  least  6  3,000  for  the  stitching  done 
by  this  old  machine,  and  it  will  do  os  much  now  as  any 
machine  I  have. 

W.  F.  TAYLOR. 

Bksun,  N.  Y. 


PR-ANO’S  Celebrated  Cliromos  are  for  sak  in  all  art-stores  throngbout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Pahllratians  i  Fluwbbs  or  lion,  Flowebs  or  Mkxort. 

PRANG’S  Illnstrated  Cataloynse  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


CBARLES  READE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


You  can  open  the  package  and 
examine  the  watch  before  paying. 

t 

We  send  Genuine  Waltham  Watches  with  this  privi¬ 
lege,  by  Express,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  with  the  bill 
to  ecdlect  on  delivery,  ^lid  Silver  Hunting  Watches  at 
618;  Gold  Hunting  Watches,  670.  -Every  Watch  tear - 
ranted  hy  tpeeuU  eerti/ieate.  Send  for  our  descriptive 
price  list,  which  explains  the  different  kinds,  and  ^ves 
weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  with  prices  of  each. 
Write  for  it  as  follows  : 

Messrs.  HOWARD  k  CO.,  No.  786  Broadway,  N.  Y. : 
Please  send  me  your  Illustrated  Price  List  of  WALTHAM 
WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  In  Every  Saturday. 

Sign  Nami  asd  Addriss  m  Full. 

And  you  will  receive  It,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  you  desire,  and  explains  our 
pious  of  seudiug  Watches  by  Express  without  any  risk  to 
the  purebaser. 


At  two  cents  per  cup  made  In  two  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  Lleblg’a  Extract  of  Meat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty-five  pounds  of  prime  beef 
cotK%ntrated  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persons  requiring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  fine  guwers,  and  by 
.A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Aeent,  194  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

I6mo.  Uniform  with  the  prcvioui  volumes  of  the  popular  and  tasteful  Houtehoid  Edition 
of  Reade’s  Novels,  published  by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  Price,  One  Dollar. 


The  Seat  of  Empire 


,  (“  Carleton,”) 

Author  of  “  Winning  His  Way,”  “Our  New  Way  Round 
the  World,”  Ac. 


CHARLES  READE’S  NOVELS 


785  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Formerly  of  No.  619  Broadway.) 


1  vol.  16mo.  With  original  Illustrations 
and  an  excellent  Map.  $1.50. 


HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 


UNIFORM,  COMPACT,  LEGIBLE,  HANDSOME,  CHEAP. 


SIO  Per  Dozen. 

Fit  for  a  Gentleman's  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  A  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


This  book  sets  forth  the  attractions  and  resources  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
—  including  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  British  America.  The  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  now  under  construction,  will  be  completed  to  that 
“  Paradise  of  the  Northwest,”  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
the  present  year,  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1873.  This' 
volume  gives  hill  information  in  regard  to  the  soi.',  eliiaate, 
productions,  and  future  pros|)Ccts  of  the  country  thro.tgb 
which  it  runs  —  showing  the  thousamis  who  auj  seekiLg 
new  homes  in  the  West  where  to  go,  acd  bow  to  get  there. 

It  is  a  book  fur  the  farmer,  the  meehanie,  the  mer'hant,. 
the  capitalist,  for  all  who  want  to  mcke  money  or  better 
themselves  in  the  world. 

The  volume  is  accompanied  by  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  maps  ever  issued,  prepared  from  the  surveys  of  the 
U.  8.  Topographical  Engineers,  and  the  Royal  Engineers 
of  England,  showing  the  entire  railway  system  of  the: 
country  north  of  Southern  Virginia,  and  from  Nora  Scotiai 
to  California,  including  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  and. 
the  line  of  the  Northrrn  Pacific. 

The  amount  of  information  contained  l:i  the  book,  its 
low  price,  the  ftesh  interest  of  the  subfect- —  the  superb 
map,  itself  worth  the  cost  of  the  book  —  Die  desire  of  the 
public  for  information  on  the  subject  of  which  It  treats, 
the  illustrations,  the  attractive  style  in  which  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  will  undoubtedly  make  “  The  Boat  or  EMriic  ” 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  issued  in  this  country. . 


The  popular  IIodsehold  Edition  of  Mr.  Reade’s  Novels  is  comprised  in  Nine  Volumes 
as  follows  :  — 


I  C  niDDI  C  the  new  field  game. 

Lk  U I HwLCs ‘’Superior  to  Citiquet.”  —  Gov. 
Di  aasroa.  For  deacriptinn,  see  next  No.  Every  Saturday. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

For  W03IEN  OF  NEW  YORK; 

Or,  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  GREAT  CITY.  A  book  for 
all  who  are  laboring  ^  the  elevation  of  mankind  ami  de¬ 
sire  a  higher  standard  of  puMie  morals.  From  a  moral 
stand-point  the  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of  society, 
— rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  hml, —  and  agents 
can  get  hold  of  no  Mter  book  to  sell.  740  |>ages.  Price, 
83.25;  50  to  Agents.  Address  NEW  YORK  BOOK 
CO.,  145  NaMan  St.,  New  York. _ 


P\it  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Foul  Play. 

Hard  Cash. 

White  Lies. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstone,  and 
Other  Stories. 

D:?*’ Price,  $1.00  a  Tolnme  In  Cloth |  Half  CalA  $3*25. 


“Home  for  Invalids.” 

EstablUhed  in  1M47,  by  £k  E.  DENNIS- 
TON,  M.  D.,  at  Sprinicitlale,  Nortliampton, 
Mass.  Number  IlmitH  to  30. 

Rsrmsxcia.  Boston  — Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Edward 
Reynolds,  M.  D.,  John  Humans,  M.  D.,  H.  J.  Bigelow, 
M.  D.  Brooklyn  —  C.  L.  Mitchell,  51.  D. _ 


GUITARISTS,  send  for  a  catalogue  of  the  latest 
Guitar  Mnsic.  Illustratsii  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
any  address.  W.  L.  HAYDEN,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 


“  Charles  Reade’s  works  all  deserve  the  widest  circle  of  readers,  within  whose  reach  they  can  be  brought,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  task  of  ptaeing  them  before  the  American  puMio  in  a  tastafel  and  coovsnieDt  library  form  has  been 
undertaken,  and  so  well  executed,  by  those  to  thoronghly  qualified  for  cairyiog  it  out  as  the  publishers  of  the  present 
series.”  — JYe»  York  Timet. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELD.S,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Drrros  A  Co.,  718  Broadway,  New  York,  Special' 
Agents  for  F.,  O.,  A  Co.’s  Publications. 


CURED 


Far  tale  by  all  Boaktellert.  Sent,  faiUpaid,  an  raeeifl  sprite,  by  the  PaUithtri. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boaton. 


■U  GRANT  CIGAR  TIP. 
I  a  Samples,  60  cents. 

A.  GRANT,  Box  2488,  N.  Y.  P.  0. 


Send  10  cents  for  Hiastrsted  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bad  esses  before  and  after  cure.  ’ 
DR.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St,  New  York. 


Primed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch.  Bigelow,  k  Co.,  for  Field..  (Hgood,  k  Co. 


